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Food for Freedom .. . 


THE 1941 CROPS were brought in. No serious farm labor shortages harassed the Nation. 
That is the conclusion of the article published on page 17 of this issue. 

What will happen in 1942? 

Today the Nation is at war. We will have to grow and produce more food this year than 
in any other of our entire history. We will have to feed our own people, our armed forces 
wherever they may be, and all the peoples fighting our fight. We will face the risk of our food 
shipments being sunk, captured, or destroyed. Yet, surmounting the fortunes of war, we must 
still outproduce the food supplies of the enemy. The Food for Freedom program formulated 
by the United States Department of Agriculture will require 300,000 more man years of labor 
this year than last. 

Yet, in the face of these increasing burdens, farms are being drained of workers. Last year 
at least 300,000 farm laborers left the farms to enter factories or the armed forces. This trend 
will continue. Agriculture is thus caught between the pincers of increased production and 
decreased supplies of labor. 

How can the Employment Services meet this challenge? 


x * * 


THE WAGNER-PEYSER ACT declares: “It shall be the province and duty of the Bureau 

. to maintain a farm placement service.” : 

The responsibility is clear. The task of assuring our Nation and the other nations fighting 
aggression the food they need rests in a large part on the shoulders of every employment service 
staff member. But in days of war we must do better what we have been doing in days of peace. 

For this reason the Bureau of Employment Security has strengthened the machinery for 
farm placement work on all levels of operation. In accordance with the instructions released a 
short time ago, the Farm Placement Service Section of the United States Employment Service 
is now ready to provide planning and guidance for more effective farm placement service; the 
regional farm placement representatives and labor market analysts are on the scene of action to 
help with every farm placement problem; and staff members of the Reports and Analysis 
Division are available to assist State agencies and local offices in developing reporting programs 
for farm labor market information. In addition, the State administrative agencies are also 
geared for better supervision and coordination of the extended program. 


x~ * * 


BUT THE VERY FOUNDATION of farm placement service—as of every Employment 
Service activity—is the local office. Its day-to-day achievements will spell success or failure 
for the program. Under the new instructions, the local office must designate a staff member 
to carry chief responsibility for farm placement activity. But it would be a grave error for the 
rest of the local office staff members to assume that he can do the job alone; that they have no 
concern with farm placement. 

On the contrary, all local office staff members have a share in farm placement activity. 
They must help to develop confidence in the active use of the office by agricultural employers 
and workers. They must aid in surveying the local area to obtain facts and employment data 
in order to analyze intelligently local supply and demand. They must plan a program to 
obtain orders for farm workers. They must prepare themselves for peak seasons so that prob- 
able demands for workers living outside the community can be carefully estimated. They must 
gather and analyze local labor market information. They must know thoroughly what local 
private and governmental groups concerned with farm employment problems are doing, and 
they must coordinate their activities with those of the local employment service offices. They 
must record and measure previous activities in order to be able to plan for future programs. 

These tasks cannot be performed alone by the farm placement interviewer. They call for 
the aid and understanding of every local office staff member. 


x * * 


THROUGH SUCH INTELLIGENT COOPERATION the granaries of food for freedom 
will be kept full; no crop will be endangered by lack of adequate forces for year-round and 
peak-season work. 
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“Victory our only aim”—Local offices face 
war-time tasks—Labor market problems in 
October — Labor migration trends and 
placements in October. 


THE 


§ ‘Victory is our one and only objective.” So de- 
clared Vice President Wallace, speaking for the 
Supply Priorities and Allocations Board, a few. hours 
after Congress voted war to meet the Japanese attack 
on the United States. ‘Everything else is subordinate 
to it. 

“Tt is clear that a vastly expanded national effort 
is imperative. Production schedules for all manner 
of military items must be stepped up at once. Every 
activity of our national life and our civilian economy 
must be immediately adjusted to that change. To 
attain victory we aim at the greatest production 
which is physically possible; we call for the greatest 
national effort that can possibly be made.” 


4 As the challenge behind this decision reechoed 
throughout the local, State, and regional employ- 
ment security offices, large war-time tasks loomed 
immediately ahead. 

A victory program to produce war materials costing 
$150 billion has been proposed, though no one can 
foresee what drastic demands for labor and produc- 
tion of war materials will eventually be made. A 
Food -for-Freedom program to produce all the food 
the United States and its allies will need is under way. 
War supplies in quantities undreamed of by any 
nation in history will begin to roll off the assembly 
lines of democracy’s arsenal 7 days a week, 24 hours 
a day. Every able-bodied man, woman, and young 
worker available may be mobilized to create the tools 
needed for victory. Local and State Employment 
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Service offices, together with every other vital war 
agency, are going on a war basis to help direct, train, 
and supply the labor for these expanded activities. 


q Weeks before the attack on the United States, the 
Bureau of Employment Security took steps to gird 
itself for the inevitable additional tasks. A new posi- 
tion of Associate Director and a new position of 
Director of the United States Employment Service 
were created on November 29. Extension of the Farm 
Placement Service through the organization of a 
Farm Placement Service Section at the Federal level, 
and designation of regional, State, and local farm 
placement service representatives (see inside cover) 
strengthened the arm of the Bureau for service in 
agriculture. 


{ Some indication of the problems awaiting local 
cffices may be had by a review of labor market trends 
and recruitment activities during the months just past. 
A spreading picture of boom towns and distress 
areas, of unemployment in the midst of rising employ- 
ment appeared in October throughout the country, 
especially in the upper Mississippi River and Ohio 
Valley States. Employment in the Louisville, Ky., 
area for example, has jumped 20 percent over October 
1940 and will undoubtedly reach higher levels as new 
armament plants now under construction go into 
operation. Just 100 miles away, Evansville, Ind., on 
the other hand, presents a dismal picture: its produc- 
tion of electric refrigerators and automobiles has been 
curtailed, and shortages of materials threaten an 
almost complete cessation of employment. As a 
result, the Office of Production Management has 
certified Evansville as a distress area. Another 14 
communities have been certified as distress areas and 
certifications are pending on several others. The 
Bureau of Employment Security in cooperation with 
the State agencies has identified a number of other 
communities as being in a critical situation. 


{ No major problem in obtaining adequate numbers 
of farm workers for the peak farm season of 1941 was 
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encountered. However, in many regions the de- 
mand for farm workers was met only after intensive 
recruitment campaigns by local employment offices 
and cooperating agencies. Women, students, WPA 
workers—and in some communities Negroes, older 
workers, and Spanish-Americans—were utilized in 
greater numbers than ever before. 

Chief inducement to the recruiting of farm labor, 
however, was higher wages. Nearly all local offices 
which reported a lack of farm workers pointed out 
that the persistence of low wages and long hours 
usually accounted for most farm labor stringencies. 


§ Despite the rise in farm wages, agricultural em- 
ployment still remains one of the low-paying indus- 
tries, especially when compared with defense em- 
ployment. The result is that workers are moving 
from rural to urban centers. Workers are migrating 
also from urban centers of unemployment to areas 
where defense industries hum; from one region of 
the country to another; from industry to industry; 
and from one firm to another within the same indus- 
try. In summary, American workers are coming for- 
ward in response to a promise of better-paying jobs. 
However, this stream of migration is being slightly 
reversed. Hundreds of workers who have migrated 
to defense centers in such States as California and 
Connecticut are now coming back because of expan- 
sion of employment opportunities in their home 
areas. For example, the demand for labor in Utah 
at new defense establishments in Ogden, Provo, and 
Salt Lake City has attracted from the West Coast 





Part of this issue was on the press, and the remaining articles were overdue, 


many workers who had left Utah earlier for employ- 
ment in the aircraft factories of California. Another 
factor reversing the usual migration trend has been 
the gradual lifting of the wage level throughout the 
country, especially in areas where it had formerly 
been relatively low. 


§ With 539,000 placements during October, em- 
ployment offices approached the end of peace-time 
activities. This figure represented a 32-percent in- 
crease over that of the same month in 1940. Although 
job applications rose 6.5 percent, to 1.5 million, partly 
because of the completion of defense construction 
projects and partly because of priorities unemploy- 
ment, the active file continued to decrease. The 4.2 
million persons registered for work in October consti- 
tute the smallest number on record. 

Both unemployment compensation payments and 
continued claims established new lows in October for 
the third successive month. Benefit recipients were 
fewer than in any month of 1940 or 1941, the only 
years for which comparable data are available. 
Benefits totaling $21.4 million were paid to a mini- 
mum of 486,000 workers. Continued claims num- 
bered 2.5 million. Claims, payments, and the number 
of recipients were about one-third below the October 
1940 figures and 60 percent or more below those for 
June 1940, when the Nation’s defense program was 
initiated. Benefit disbursements for the first 10 
months of 1941 totaled $296.8 million, 35 percent less 
than payments made during the corresponding period 
of 1940. 


when two historic events took place: Japan attacked the United States on De- 
cember 7, and on December 19 President Roosevelt directed that all State employ- 
ment services be brought under Federal jurisdiction. 


Coming issues of the Review will carry articles, features, and discussions of 
what these events mean to the employment service personnel and how they will 


affect the work of the State divisions of the employment service. 
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Merit Selection 
in War-lime 


ee ee By 


OSCAR M. POWELL, 


Executive Director, 
Social Security Board 


THE MERIT SYSTEM amendments to the Social 
Security Act applicable to the personnel of the State 
employment security and public assistance agencies 
went into effect on January 1, 1940. As the period of 
installation of the merit systems under the act ap- 
proached completion, and the impact of war created 
new problems, a brief review of the systems is in order. 

The progress during the past 2 years, while not 
uniform throughout the country, has been norable. 
However, we should not ignore the major problems 
that must be met if these systems are to grow in 
effectiveness and to aid efficient administration of the 
social security agencies in time of national emergency. 

The merit systems serving the employment security 
and public assistance agencies are of several types. 
Where there is a State-wide civil service system, the 
Social Security Board has urged that these agencies 
be brought under the State system. Seven States and 
one Territory have general civil service laws covering 
all employees of the social security agencies. In eight 
States, employees are covered at the State level, and 
supplemental arrangements have been made to cover 
the local public assistance employees. Ten States 
have separate merit systems for the public assistance 
and employment security agencies. Twenty-four 
jurisdictions have joint merit systems established to 
cover the social security agencies. The Social Secur- 
ity Board has urged that in the interests of economy, 
efficiency, and public convenience, joint systems be 
established. A number of merit systems originally 
established as separate agency systems have been 
combined, and this movement is under way in several 
other States. 

In considering the merit system and its relation to 
the operating agencies, we must keep in mind that 
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PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS—AFTER TWO YEARS 


neither the merit system nor the operating agency is 
an end in itself. Both are but means toward the 
effective attainment of the goals of the social security 
programs. No system is perfect, but by and large, 
no better method of personnel administration has 
been devised for improving the quality of the public 
service than a career system of selecting personnel 
through open competition under nonpartisan aus- 
pices. 

This method of personnel administration implies 
more than mere exclusion of political considerations 
in employing staff. In addition to selection of the 
best-qualified applicants for appointment, progressive 
personnel administration must make provision for 
sound and equitable classification and compensation 
plans, effective and just supervision and rating of 
performance, dynamic staff development, promotion 
for the most capable workers, security for the satis- 
factory, separation of the incdmpetent and faithless, 
and conditions of employment that recognize in- 
dividual human dignity. 

Today the employment security agencies are con- 
fronted with especially critical responsibilities in the 
defense program. The merit system which serves 
them must be strong enough to guarantee efficient 
personnel administration and flexible enough to 
provide qualified) personnel rapidly. Administrative 
officials must be freed from pressures of the spoils 
system so that they can concentrate on actual ad- 
ministration of the program. Greater security to 
employees and opportunity for advancement on the 
basis of performance should improve morale and 
reduce wasteful turn-over. 

A certain amount of turn-over is healthy if it permits 
the promotion of qualified employees and the employ- 
ment of persons who have demonstrated superior 
ability in open competition. However, excessive 
turn-over, bad enough in normal times, may become 
disastrous in an emergency. Excessive turn-over may 
be caused either by inadequate pay or poor morale. 
Both problems must be faced. If employees are 
willing to take relatively insecure jobs which pay a 
little more, it may be a sign that they do not believe 
the agency offers security and opportunity for pro- 
motion on merit. This poses an extremely difficult 
problem for the administrator, since he cannot make 
a frontal attack to improve morale. However, since 
morale is a byproduct of good administration, atten- 
tion to the caliber of supervision at all levels in the 
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A merit examination program can always be improved and is definitely preferable to a system of employee 
selection based upon political service rather than technical and professional ability. The patronage system offers no 
possibility of improvement; it will always remain at a mediocre level. 


—Report of the Missouri Merit System Council. 


The Commission is convinced that the merit system has enabled it to attain a higher state of administrative 
efficiency than would otherwise have been possible and counts its work in this field as one of its major accomplishments. 


—Fourth Annual Report of the Mississippi Un- 
employment Compensation Commission. 


The four Social Security departments of the State are now operating under merit system principles, recognizing 


the merit purpose and modern administrative ways of accomplishing it. 


Modern personnel administration 


is as necessary in government as in private business if the State’s business is to be performed with the greatest returns 


on the taxpayer’s dollar. 


—Report of a Special Commission Appointed by 
the Governor of the State of Vermont. 








agency and to working conditions may help in solving 
this problem, particularly so under the present war 
emergency which requires above all a leadership 
capable of inspiring confidence that the social security 
programs constitute a vastly important part of the 
Nation’s war effort. 

Of course, even employees who get satisfaction and 
a sense of accomplishment from their work will not 
long remain if considerably better paying job oppor- 
tunities present themselves elsewhere. The Social 
Security Board is taking cognizance of this problem; 
and it recently made available a larger-than-normal 
amount for salary advancement purposes in the em- 
ployment security agencies. In addition, the Board 
will soon study reports on turn-over and salary trends 
within the States. In the public assistance agencies 
the situation appears to be more acute than in the 
employment security agencies, but the gravity of the 
problem in the latter agencies must not be minimized. 
The policy of keeping salaries in these agencies in line 
with salaries of other departments in the States should 
provide a realistic approach to the problem. Other 
measures will be studied in the light of the changing 
economic conditions of war time. 

Military recruitment and defense production pro- 
grams have opened new job opportunities for employ- 
ees and have created the problem of effectively man- 
ning of the agencies. Both administrative officials and 
merit system supervisors have important parts to play 
in meeting the problem. Advance planning of exam- 
inations based upon current and anticipated needs is 
even more essential now than in peace times, since 
such planning will minimize the wastefulness of pro- 
visional appointments. Moreover, administrative 
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officials must give the merit system supervisor suffici- 
ent notice to prevent delays in examinations and in 
certification. ° . 

More rapid promotion of qualified employees and 
practical training programs are essential. A number 
of States confronted with shortages of key-punch and 
tabulating-machine operators have trained typists 
and clerks to do this work, and are continuing this 
method of providing replacements as experienced 
employees leave. Where registers for a particular 
position are not available, other appropriate registers 
will have to serve the purpose. Reduction in the 
number of specialized classes of positions is another 
means of simplifying personnel administration to meet 
emergency conditions. Proper utilization of qualified 
workers implies that in selecting personnel from regis- 
ters eligible persons should not be passed over for 
political or personal reasons. It implies also more 
extensive use of women in positions for which they 
are qualified and elimination of prejudices against 
members of minority or racial groups. 

Since speed is essential, steps must be taken to 
streamline merit system procedures. Reduction of 
the time for the conduct of examinations will make 
lists more useful. Frequent circularization of eligible 
lists by supervisors will reveal persons who have 
indicated their actual availability, so that administra- 
tive agencies may keep to a minimum their contacts 
in seeking available personnel. In the process of 
recruitment, the administrative agencies, as well as 
the merit system agencies, have a heavy responsibility 
to do an intensive job of attracting qualified persons. 
The State Employment Services are particularly well 
fitted to make a contribution in this respect. 
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In the emergency, when time and training cannot 
be wasted on employees of questionable competence, 
examinations must be constructed so that they will 
differentiate validly between the competent and the 
incompetent in a given occupational field. This is a 
difficult task on which all resources should be brought 
to bear. Both test technicians and persons familiar 
with the occupation should collaborate in the prepa- 
ration of practical examinations to measure intelli- 
gence, judgment, and knowledge and skills related to 
the job. For example, when the Social Security 
Board recently prepared sample material made 
available to the States, employment security em- 
ployees from six States were detailed to work with 
examination specialists. Qualities of personality and 
social effectiveness are difficult to gauge, but oral 
examinations and ratings of verified experience may 
be used with reasonable effectiveness to this end. 
Even the best examination cannot predict job 
success perfectly. Therefore, the examination should 
not be considered completed until the agency has 
had its final word in the probationary period. This 
is a working test period. The proportion of successful 
employees selected by carefully prepared tests should 
be higher than in a group selected subjectively—or 
politically—but further weeding out has to be 
done after a fair trial on the job. This requires 
both realistic work standards and administrative 
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NEW FARM PLACEMENT HEAD 


Fay Hunter, who has been chosen to head the expanded farm placement machinery in the Social Security Board’s U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, was formerly chief of the North Dakota Employment Service and Director of the Employment Service in Arizona. 


We must recognize that administrative perfection 
in any field is unattainable but that the improvement 
of administration is a continuing challenge. However, 
considerable progress must be achieved in personnel 
management before we get into the area of perfec- 
tionism. In grant-in-aid programs the collaboration 
of Federal and State officials should provide double 
strength for attaining the objectives of the program. 
The Social Security Board has attempted to give 
every assistance to State agencies in merit system 
administration through technical consultation and 
periodic reviews of operations. 

Since the employment security agencies are being 
called upon to serve, in a certain sense, as personnel 
offices for the country’s defense and nondefense 
industries, it is essential that personnel administration 
within the agencies exemplify sound merit selection 
and management. The continuing active cooperation 
of administrative officials and employees, the caliber 
of the merit system councils, and the growth of public 
support and understanding provide a basis for future 
progress. 

Totalitarianism has used scientific selection tech- 
niques to increase the efficiency of its operations. 
Democracy should not fail to apply such techniques 
wherever they may be applicable. An effective merit 
system, which is an administrative convenience and a 
means of economy and efficiency in normal times, be- 
comes a stark necessity during war times. 









He began his career in the employment service field as Assistant Director in the North Dakota National Reemployment Service in 
July 1933. He was promoted to the post of Associate Director and later became the first Director of the North Dakota State Employ- 


ment Service, serving in that capacity until July 1941. 


Mr. Hunter also served on the Oral Interview Board for Employment Service Merit System Examinations in the States of Minne- 


sota, Montana, Wyoming, Nevada, and New Mexico. 








Finding enough workers to till the fields, plant the crops, and harvest them is a Nation-wide 
task which can only be met with a Nation-wide organization. We cannot afford the waste and 
suffering which comes with haphazard labor recruiting and uncontrolled migration. Such migra- 
tion as is necessary must be carefully planned and controlled if we are to use our manpower 
effectively. 


—Paut V. McNutt, Federal Security Administrator. 
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PART IV. DICTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES 


New Tool For 


Interviewers 


e e « By 
W. EARL MASINCUP, 


Chief, Occupational Information Unit, 
Occupational Analysis Section, 
United States Employment Service 


WITH INCREASED EMPLOYMENT rapidly ab- 
sorbing the supply of experienced workers in many 
occupations, the operating employment office is faced 
squarely with the problem of selecting and referring 
potentially qualified workers. These are the men and 
women—young and old—who have never had any 
fully-qualifying training or experience or who, al- 
though fully qualified for some occupation, are not 
trained or experienced in occupations in which there 
is a demand for workers. 

This is not a new problem. In the past nearly one- 
fourth of the active file of applicants consisted of 
persons who had not reached occupationa] maturity. 
In addition, there have been many applicants quali- 
fied in occupations in which there was little or no 
demand for workers. With the heightened tempo of 
the national victory program the emphasis in dealing 
with these applicants has shifted. Today the prob- 
lem is not one of finding an employer willing to accept 
and train a potential worker; rather it is one of selecting 
the most readily trainable potential workers for an 
ever-deepening reservoir of job opportunities. 

To meet these immediate needs, a preliminary edi- 
tion of Part IV of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles is 
now being introduced to take its place among the 
technical aids that are provided for use of interviewers 
in “matching men and jobs.” This new instrument 


will be understood better after brief reference to other 
phases of the employment security program into which 
it fits. 

The approach adopted by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security for meeting demands for workers in 
occupations requiring a high degree of training is 
based upon certain preliminary steps: First, exhaust 
the supply of qualified and experienced workers in the 
local area. Then draw upon the next group of suit- 
able applicants. The next best source is to be found 
among workers in closely related occupations where 
acquired knowledge, techniques, and skills may be 
employed to better advantage; in other words, where 
the worker may be employed at his highest skill. 
This practice, called upgrading, is taking place in 
hundreds of employer establishments with consider- 
able frequency. | ; 

Present conditions make upgrading necessary also 
for applicants registered with the public employment 
offices. When the various sources of potential workers 
mentioned above fail, then inexperienced workers must 
be referred either to the employer for on-the-job train- 
ing or to the public authorities for training. Appli- 
cants most suitably qualified for such training are 
those who are partially qualified for the occupation 
either because of some previous training or casual 
nonqualifying work experience. Finally, in the ab- 
sence of such partially qualified applicants, selections 
for referral must be made from among applicants who 
are unidentified with the occupation but appear to be 
potentially suited to it. 

The occupational information and selection tech- 
niques developed by the Occupational Analysis 
Section of the Bureau are readily applicable to such a 
pattern of recruitment. The Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles provides a standard by which the applicant’s 
experience and the requirements of the job opening 
may be matched. The Job Descriptions and such inter- 
viewing aids as the Currently Active Occupations Series 
provide assistance in reviewing and analyzing the 
details of the applicant’s work experience which may 
be supplemented, where necessary, by the application 








Part IV of the Dictionary will shortly be made available to the State employment security agencies through an 
introductory program similar in many ways to the original introduction of Parts I and II of the Dictionary. Tech- 
nical guidance will be provided through representatives of the Occupational Analysis Section in the introduc- 
tion of this new technique, and in following up its application. 
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of Trade Questions. Matching-analyses of the job open- 
ing can be made by the use of the Fob Descriptions and 
the Currently Active Occupations Series. In States where 
technical training programs have been undertaken 
such analyses of the jobs in some local employer estab- 
lishments have been made in the form of permanently 
recorded Master Orders! sometimes referred to as 
Job Order Specifications. 

In determining related occupations from which 
applicants may be drawn for upgrading, the inter- 
viewer may get help from the classification structure 
of the Dictionary which groups occupations on a basis 
of similarity of duties performed. To obtain promo- 
tional and transfer relationships that have been indi- 
cated by employers, the interviewer should turn to 
the “‘Relation to Other Jobs” section of each Job 
Description. Relationships extending beyond similar- 
ity of duties performed, and entering the field of 
relationship between occupations. on a basis of the 
worker characteristics required for successful perform- 
ance may be found in the “Other Sources of Workers” 
section of each release in the Currently Active Occupa- 
tions Series. The latter type of relationship is further 
being analyzed in the Job Families currently being 
prepared by the Occupational Analysis Section. 

When applicants are to be referred to occupations 
in which they have not had experience, the Dictzonary, 
Job Descriptions, and Master Orders aid in the selection 
of rapid learners by providing basic information about 
the job and its requirements. Of especial help in this 
problem is the last section of each release in the Cur- 
rently Active Occupations Series which is devoted to factors 
in the selection of trainees. Selection techniques, in 
the form of batteries of tests with proved predictive 
value for specified occupations, have long been a part 
of the program of the Occupational Analysis Section. 
These tests have proved valuable in local offices where 
the need, operating conditions, and available facilities 
have permitted their use. In addition to all these 
instruments, however, now comes the preliminary 
edition of Part IV of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles which should aid in full utilization of new sup- 
plies of workers. 

The classification structure and techniques presented 
in Part IV of the Dictionary are intended for use in 
taking applications of potential workers who are not 
fully qualified for any specific occupation defined in 
Part I, and the applicants who, though qualified for a 


1 A Master Order is a job description with notations of an in- 
dividual employer’s specific plant requirements, such as age, 
machines used in that plant, sex, and other variable factors in 
the occupation. 
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specific occupation, must or wish to enter a new field 
of work. They are referred to as the applicants with 
“limited work histories” or as “potentially qualified” 
applicants. (These applicants are discussed on p. 309 
of Part II of the Dictionary. Part IV now supersedes 
the statement in Part II.) Although most of these 
applicants are young people who lack significant work 
experience, or older applicants who have not reached 
occupational maturity, these applicants also include 
workers who are barred from their former occupations 
due to technological and economic changes, recently 
acquired physical handicaps, or advanced age. 

The preliminary edition of Part IV of the Dictionary 
being released at this time is provided to meet the 
immediate needs for (1) classifying and referring 
applicants for entry into occupations that are new 
to them and in which there is a brisk demand for. 
workers, and (2) segregating the applications of 
potentially qualified workers from those who are 
fully qualified. The classifications presented in this 
preliminary edition are identical with the broadest 
classifications that are expected to appear in future 
editions. Future editions will probably refine and 
expand the material, thus making it necessary only to 
modify and expand the practices and techniques 
employed in the use of the preliminary edition. 

This edition includes two sections. Section I 
deals with the classification of applicants. Section II 
deals with data for the selection of applicants for 
referral to specific occupations. The classification 
of potentially qualified applicants is based on con- 
siderations similar to those controlling the classifi- 
cation of fully qualified applicants. The principal 
difference lies in the specific items of information 
about an applicant which must be considered in 
arriving at his classification. In place of the usual 
work history, the interviewer will have to consider 
those factors about the applicant’s general charac- 
teristics and past activities which have occupational 
significance. These revolve primarily around the 
applicant’s hobbies, casual work experience, success 
in school courses with occupational significance, and 
voluntary activities that tend to give a clue to any 
occupationally useful traits and characteristics. 

In arriving at a proper occupational classification 
of the fully qualified applicant on the basis of his 
training and work history, the interviewer must usually 
verify and weigh the facts given him. Similarly, the 
interviewer must appraise carefully the items of 
information about the potentially qualified applicant. 

If it appears that the applicant’s interest has been 
excited by over-glamorous publicity about the 
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pleasant work and extensive opportunities in a given 
field of employment, his interest cannot be given 
much weight until he has become acquainted with 
the hard facts about the occupation. 

Applicants sometimes express an interest in a type 
of work similar to that pursued by their parents, other 
members of the family, or acquaintances. Such an 
interest often seems to mean little more than that the 
applicant is better acquainted with the details of such 
work than with the details of any other kind of 
work, 

Similarly, the fact that an applicant has clipped a 
few foreign stamps from the corners of envelopes, has 
repaired tires or made minor mechanical repairs to an 
aging automobile to keep it moving under its own 
power, has been exposed to the elementary facts about 
electricity, or has snapped a few pictures with a box 
camera may lead to untenable conclusions unless the 
interviewer has considered the application of interest, 
extent of practice, and acquisition of proficiency that 
have accompanied such activities. 

In an analysis of occupations that are available to 
potentially qualified applicants, it has been found that 
the characteristics which seem to indicate probable 
success, as well as the qualifications demanded by the 
employer, are substantially the same for large groups 
of occupations. An applicant possessing those char- 
acteristics is presumably potentially qualified to learn 
the tasks of all the occupations in the group. His 
classification should indicate this fact. 

Classifying the applicant separately for each of the 
specific occupations in which he can qualify may, in 
many Cases, result in a very long list of specific classi- 
fications. Part IV of the Dictionary, therefore, has 
established categories or “entry-classifications.”” The 
applicant is classified, not for a specific occupation, 
but in a category defined in terms of a group of 
occupationally significant characteristics that he pos- 
sesses and that tend to indicate his ability to learn any 
one of a group of occupations requiring those char- 
acteristics. 

Entry-classifications are coded in such a manner 
that the code numbers fit logically into the occupa- 
tional codes in Parts I and II. The Dictionary 
structure as a whole, therefore, provides a single 
scheme for classifying applicants rather than two 
separate ones. 

The entry-classifications are used only for the classi- 
fication of applicants; job-ope:iings are classified 
according to the specific occupation in which the 
Openings occur irrespective of whether the applicants 


referred to the employer are fully qualified or poten- 
tially qualified. ) 

Examples of hobbies, specific training courses, and 
voluntary activities that tend to indicate an applicant’s 
occupationally significant characteristics have been 
listed with each classification in Part IV of the Diction- 
ary. They are referred to as ‘Classification Factors.” 
Their function is to bridge the gap between a set of 
verified facts about the applicant and the application 
of those facts in selecting a suitable classification for the 
applicant. In addition, there are items of infor- 
mation about him that do not provide a basis for 
classification but which most probably will have to 
be considered before he can be referred to an em- 
ployer. For example, training in blueprint reading 
is a factor that is important in many jobs that 
occur in several different kinds of work (classifica- 
tions). The possession of this training by the appli- 
cant would not, therefore, indicate which classification 
should be assigned to him. On the other hand, 
many employers want an applicant who has had such 
training. Itisimportant, therefore, that such factors be 
noted as essential information about the applicant 
even though they do not indicate which classification 
he should be given. 

These factors are referred to as “selection factors.” 
Some of the more outstanding selection factors have 
been listed with each classification in Part IV. 

Section II of Part IV deals with data for use in 
selecting applicants from the various broad entry- 
classifications, representing general kinds of work, for 
referral to specific occupations. It consists primar- 
ily of a list of the occupations most significant to the 
national defense program for which potentially qual- 
ified applicants will probably have to be selected for 
on-the-job or other training. Opposite each of these 
specific occupations is an indication of the entry- 
classification from which applicants could most ap- 
propriately be selected. Such a cross-reference list 
must, of necessity, be general in application and 
subject to modification in specific application to adjust 
to the specific duties and responsibilities required by 
the particular employer involved. Further, referrals 
will undoubtedly have to be made in occupations not 
included in this general list. 

Blank spaces, therefore, have been left in this list 
for the notation of additional occupations as they are 
encountered in operating practice, and techniques are 
provided for determining in the case of each specific 
job-opening which entry-classification is likely to 
provide the most suitable applicants. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT 


Jobs in 
Industry 


® e e By 
LOUIS C. N. ABOLIN and 
NICHOLAS L. A. MARTUCCI, 


Occupational Analysis Section, 
United States Employment Service 


WAR, with its demands for increased armament and 
skilled workers, has brought about a sharper realiza- 
tion on the part of operating personnel that local 
employment offices cannot function effectively with- 
out adequate knowledge of occupations. 

Although national and local job descriptions for a 
large number of occupations prepared by the Occu- 
pational Analysis Section of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security have been made available to local 
employment offices, the real value and significance 
of such occupational information is only now being 
recognized. At this time the Employment Service is 
faced with the task of “delivering the goods” to 
employers to keep pace with the victory program. 

Skilled and semiskilled workers, as well as trainees 
whose aptitudes and measurable abilities show possi- 
bilities of success for training in specific occupations— 
all are in great demand. But very often employers 
place orders for highly skilled workers to fill jobs which 
in reality do not require the skills listed as minimum 
qualifications. Although it is recognized by all con- 
cerned that there is an acute shortage of experienced 
workers for highly skilled jobs, employers continue to 
place their orders for these workers—orders which 
for the most part are placed in clearance and ulti- 
mately canceled. By proper application of job analy- 
sis the analyst can educate employers to utilize the 
skills of workers already employed and to reconsider 
minimum qualifications established for certain jobs. 
Here are two examples: 

1. A large machine shop in the East engaged in 
defense work (fabricating and assembling aircraft sub- 
assemblies) placed an order with a local office for 
more than 100 Machinists II. The order was held 
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for 2 months while the Employment Service used 
every possible recruiting method; however, only 14 
satisfactory applicants were located and _ placed. 
Before canceling the order, the local office decided to 
confer with the employer to ascertain if workers with 
lesser skills could be employed. The management 
agreed to have the analyst from the local office observe 
the jobs and determine if other types of workers could 
be used. The analysis of the jobs revealed that 
Machinists II were not needed to fill the vacancies. 
Instead, machine-tool operators, including turret- 
lathe operator, automatic milling-machine operator, 
broaching-machine operator, shaping-machine oper- 
ator, engine-lathe operator, etc., could perform the 
job satisfactorily. An agreement was also reached 
with the employer that he would consider applicants 
who had satisfactorily completed training courses as 
machine-tool operators. As a result of observing the 
jobs and preparing Master Orders (frequently referred 
to as Job-Order Specifications), the local office was 
able to fill more than 50 percent of the original order 
within a 2-week period. 

2. Another large plant in the East converted part 
of its facilities devoted to domestic refrigerator manu- 
facturing to the construction of 75-mm. Howitzer guns. 
Realizing there was a definite shortage of skilled 
workers, the employer requested the local office to 
assist in determining whether the skills gained by 
workers in the fabrication and assembly of refrigera- 
tors could be utilized for other occupations. Each 
job in the refrigerator manufacturing, gun manufac- 
turing, and other departments was analyzed by local 
employment office personnel. The analysis of the jobs 
assisted the employer in transferring more than 400 
workers of all levels of skills to jobs in the manufac- 
turing of guns. 

The responsibility of the Employment Service is to 
select for referral to a machine or bench only those 
workers who are actually fitted to do the particular 
kind of work for which they are selected. Upon the 
interviewer’s soundness of judgment rests, not only 
whether the applicant is to be hired, but also the 
decision as to what particular occupation he fits into 
most exactly. In order to avoid careless selection of 
applicants who cannot make good or who cannot 
adjust themselves to the job requirements, the inter- 
viewers must be supplied with detailed descriptions of 
the job requirements for each specific job to be filled. 

Occupational information materials, therefore, af- 
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fect practically every phase of employment service 
operation. Every interview, every employer order, 
and every placement involves the use of occupational 
material. Job analysis establishes different occupa- 
tional requirements for each different job and for the 
same job in different plants of the same industry. 
Job analysis does not rate workers. Instead, it evalu- 
ates the job without reference to any individual 
employed on the job. 

The job analyses are used as basic information in 
the preparation of Master Orders to which interview- 
ers must conform in the selection and referral of 
applicants for various occupations. The Master Order 
is the foundation stone of the selection process. To 
be able to create these “foundation stones,”’ the job 
analyst must leave his office desk and enter the plant. 

To gain entry into a plant, the analyst explains to 
the employer that, although his local office possesses 
much general occupational information as guides for 
interviewing applicants seeking employment, this 
information must be adapted to meet specific needs 
in order that qualified applicants may be referred to 
the plant. He requests permission to observe the jobs 
personally and to obtain from the plant manager or 
foreman additional information that cannot be ob- 
tained readily by observation. From these observa- 
tions and conversations, the analyst prepares an over- 
all picture of the job for use by the interviewer. The 
‘job picture” encompasses the job title by which the 
job is generally known in the plant and its relationship 
to the Dictionary of Occupational Titles; age range; 
physical requirements; educational requirements; 
experience, including vocational and apprenticeship 
training; seasonality; work performed by worker; 
equipment used and materials worked on; and the 
job surroundings. The personnel manager is also 


asked to describe the “personal qualifications and 
employer’s preferences,” because factors other than 
actual job requirements must sometimes be con- 
sidered in the selection process. 

Thus, the employer, the Employment Service, and 
our entire war-production effort benefit from the 
analysts’ activities. Knowledge of jobs can aid the 


interviewer in such everyday operations as: 


Registration —In taking the application of the job 
seeker, it is essential that the interviewer first of all 
know what a job really is, and second, that he have a 
general understanding of the jobs as they occur in an 
industrial system. Through the use of the Master 
Order, the interviewer should be able to classify new 
applicants more accurately. The occupational clas- 
sification assigned to an applicant is based upon job 
information. Classification of an applicant involves 
an understanding of his work history and the inter- 
pretation of this work history in terms of standard 
classification procedures. Unless the classifications 
are accurate, the applicants are very apt to be given 
unfair consideration. Going beyond the individual, is 
the fact that many important decisions in the planning 
of the victory program are made on the basis of types 
of qualifications of persons available for work in the 
localities; such qualifications can be more accurately 
described when the interviewer relates an applicant’s 
work history to actual job information. 

Order taking.—Accurate job information eliminates 
the need for the employer to give detailed job informa- 
tion over the telephone each time he places an order 
for workers. The Master Order, kept current, can 
provide all the necessary data. Data obtained 
through job analysis are more comprehensive and 
accurate than those which could be obtained over the 
telephone. 








During the past year, members of the Occupational Analysis Section have obtained information from many 
different kinds of industrial establishments: for example, the Active Tool & Manufacturing Co., American Optical 
Co., Atlas Powder Co., Berkshire Knitting Mills, Buckstein-Medcalf Co. (manufacturers of surgica) and orthopedic 
appliances), Detroit Paper Products Corporation, Edison General Electric Co., Ford Motor Co., Galvin Radio 
Corporation, Goodyear Rubber Co., Kenny Boiler & Manufacturing Co., Standard Parachute Corporation, Water- 
man Waterbury Co., and the Stainless Steel & Iron Products Co. 

To obtain information about munitions and ammunition manufacturing, analysts have studied occupations in 
the Picatinny, Edgewood, Rock Island, Frankford, and Watervliet Arsenals. 

To get information on aircraft manufacturing, analysts have gone into plants of the Glenn L. Martin Co., Douglas 
Aircraft Co., Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Vultee Aircraft Corporation, Fairchild Aircraft Corporation, Bellanca 
Aircraft Corporation, Columbia Aircraft Corporation, and the Boeing Aircraft Corporation. 

To get information on the shipbuilding industry, analysts have visited the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, 
Moore Dry Dock Co., California Shipbuilding Corporation, Electric Boat Co., Ingalls Shipbuilding Corporation, 
Norfolk Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Corporation, and the Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 


——— 
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Selection —The knowledge of jobs is necessary for the 
interviewer when he examines registration cards to 
make preliminary selections of applicants for referral. 
He has the Master Order as well as the qualifications 
of the applicant. To match the job and the worker 
factors contained in the job specification the inter- 
viewer should be familiar with occupations. 

The employer benefits through the work of the 
analyst and by cooperating with the Employment 
Service because he saves time in using the analyst’s 
master orders when requesting applicants. Further- 
more, job analysis helps to keep misfits from entering 
the plant and thus saves the expenses of high labor 
turn-over, spoiled work, training costs, and excessive 
inspection. The job analyst often finds the factory 
which calls for skilled labor the very place where, at 
least, a partial supply of needed workers can be found. 
By transfer, upgrading, and promotion, the number of 
skilled workers needed from the outside is reduced 
and thereby training problems are decreased. 

The war is rapidly wiping out many an employer’s 
earlier prejudices against younger, inexperienced 
workers, the physically handicapped, and women. 
The analyst can foster this trend by determining the 
jobs for which these groups can most logically be 
employed. His relations with employers and _ his 
understanding of the employers’ problems and hiring 
policies enable him to make helpful recommendations 
in utilizing these applicants whose qualifications and 
work histories are limited. 

The attention now being devoted by employers to 
inexperienced workers and others with limited work 
histories makes necessary the collection of additional 
job information at the plants where these workers are 
required. It becomes especially important to know 
how persons of this type are inducted into occupations. 
This type of occupational information is generally not 
available in detail. The analyst is helping to supply 
this Jack. 

The analyst is in a position to determine the jobs 
thrown into prominence by war, needs the non- 
essential jobs from which workers may be separated 
due to material shortages, and the new armament 
jobs to which displaced workers may be transferred. 
The information provided by the analyst for these 
situations consists of studies involving (1) character- 
istic occupations, the study of which is designed to 
assist in locating new plants and awarding of defense 
contracts; (2) staffing schedules listing all of the occu- 
pations known to occur in a specified industrial process 
to be used for estimating extent of needed labor 
supply; and (3) an occupational pattern which is a 
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list of all the occupations known to occur in a given 
industry as a whole, to be used as a basis for estimating 
labor demand and supply in local areas or on a 
national scale. 

Specifications prepared by the analyst for any or all 
kinds of jobs and processes important to our war effort 
can also be used by the Training-within-Industry 
Division representatives of OPM and plant officials in 
making studies of job elements in setting up the 
programs for in-service training, and for transfers and 
upgrading of workers within plants or from nonde- 
fense to defense plants. 

Occupational studies have provided the basis for 
releases covering occupations that offer current oppor- 
tunities for employment or current recruitment prob- 
lems. They provide lists of armament occupations 
for which women can be advantageously employed in 
defense occupations. They give the factors concern- 
ing closely related occupations from which workers 
may be drawn when not available in the base classi- 
fication. The job studies also give information con- 
cerning the nature and extent of training necessary to 
qualify new workers, and the characteristics that are 
desirable in persons selected for training. In this 
manner, workers who are displaced from nondefense 
plants may be readily placed in related war occupa- 
tions. 

New occupations and specific information about 
unusual jobs which have appeared because of war 
needs are discovered by the analyst. 

Occupational information aids the Employment 
Service in supplying information requested by school 
authorities as an aid in determining course content for 
specific vocational or industrial courses. The use of 
job information by schools has provided yardsticks 
for determining length of time required to give basic 
training in theory and practices for a given occupa- 
tion. 

Further, the need for increased numbers of war 
materials has forced industry to reduce many jobs to 
simple, specialized tasks in order that training time 
of workers may be decreased. It is essential for the 
Employment Service to have knowledge of such job 
breakdowns so that these workers, when unemployed, 
may be properly counseled regarding future occupa- 
tional endeavors. Such knowledge can only be 
attained if the required information about occupations 
is put into usable form for interviewers. 

All functions of the local employment office during 
the present emergency or during any normal periods 
are focused on the knowledge of occupations possessed 
by local office personnel. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD REGISTRATIONS 


A steadily increasing demand for domestics—with 
registraticous of these workers almost at a standstill! 

What office has not experienced the above problem? 
It was a situation that confronted the domestic de- 
partment of the New Orleans Employment Service 
office, and one that called for aggressive action. We 
found the remedy in neighborhood registration. 

This method involves going into the colored sections 
of the city and setting up conveniently located 
neighborhood meeting places to take registrations. 
The results were gratifying. The publicity through 
news stories and organizations continued to produce 
results even after neighborhood registrations ceased. 
By making it possible for applicants to register in their 
own neighborhoods, the Employment Service at- 
tracted many who theretofore were not accustomed 
to register because their periods of idleness were of 
short duration. Moreover, neighborhood registra- 
tions opened to the Employment Service new locali- 
ties which up to that time had not been represented in 
the registrations on file. Applicants were also im- 
pressed with the fact that this method saved them 
time and carfare. 

In the early stages of the experiment, registration 
periods, usually conducted in neighborhood churches, 
were restricted to one day. Pastors announced the 
registration a week before it took place. An inter- 
viewer was assigned for the one-day visit; but return 
visits were arranged as long as the volume of appli- 
cations justified them. Even on such a schedule, the 
registrations of the part-time interviewer equaled 
those taken by the local office interviewer for the 
same day, while the total domestic registrations 
equaled and sometimes exceeded those taken in 
the main office. The qualifications of applicants 
were high and their home locations in relation to 
job opportunities were generally better than those 
of the applicants reporting at the main office. 

So effective was this part-time program of registra- 
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tion that, as the peak season of the year for the 
domestic department approached, it was decided to 
experiment with a full-time field interviewer working 
on a coordinated plan of city-wide coverage. 
Through the Urban League a list of churches and 
pastors was obtained, from which, by letter, telephone 
call, or visit, a schedule of registrations in churches 
throughout the city was outlined and publicized with 
an explanatory story in the local Negro papers. 
A placement officer from the domestic department 
was put in charge of the work. The first four days 
were devoted to informational activities with pastors, 
Negro newspapers, and other organizations. Most 
helpful was the cooperation extended by the Urban 
League of New Orleans and by the managers of 
three Negro housing projects. 

Additional publicity was obtained by the distribu- 
tion of circulars, which were turned over to the pas- 
tors in advance of registration periods. These circu- 
lars, which stated the purpose, time, and place of 
registration and urged those interested in domestic 
work to attend, were simple, inexpensive mimeo- 
graphed forms, and were furnished in quantities 
requested by the individual pastors. 

Within a period of two weeks, 19 churches were 
visited and a total of 137 domestics interviewed 
either as new or reinterviewed applicants. For the 
same period the city office showed a total of 122 
applicants registering for domestic work. Thus the 
field registrations exceeded those of the city office, 
and more than doubled the number of domestic 
registrations. 

The total number of placements which resulted 
from these registrations cannot easily be calculated. 
However, every qualified worker has been placed, 
sometimes more than once. In publicity and im- 
proved community relationships the effects of the 
program cannot be overestimated. The results, in 
fact, were so worthwhile that we determined to in- 
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clude a periodic field registration program in the 
permanent schedule of activities of the domestic de- 
partment. Due to the amount of time lost at some of 
the smaller churches, where registrations often 
dropped to three or four, and due to poor housing and 
heating facilities, plans for a full-time field service were 
abandoned and a part-time program of registrations 
decided upon as the most practical arrangement. 

This method of taking the Employment Service to 
the applicant should be practicable even in fairly 


‘‘What would you do if you received an order for a 
thousand carpenters?” 

The question was asked late last summer of the 
manager of the Cheyenne office of the Wyoming 
State Employment Service by a representative of the 
Army. 

‘Fill it within 48 hours,” the manager answered. 
He then outlined the clearance system for quick action 
which would make his answer good, and explained 
how the supplies of adjacent States would be drawn 
upon if the Wyoming supply of carpenters proved 
insufficient. 

A project to expand the Army training facilities at 
Fort Francis E. Warren, near Cheyenne, was ap- 
proved soon after the incident described above. The 
contracts were awarded for the structures, for grad- 
ing, water lines, and street sewers. The challenge to 
the Employment Service to supply the construction 
manpower was at hand! 

The Wyoming State Employment Service was 
designated as the sole referral agency. An agreement 
was reached which provided for qualifying applicants 
through the various union locals. We had to face 
the fact, however, that the building crafts are not 
organized in all parts of Wyoming. It was further 
recognized that many craftsmen, well qualified for 
the work, had no opportunity to join a union local. 
The Cheyenne locals made special dispensations for 
initiation fees and dues to receive out-of-town men 
for the duration of the project construction work. 
Members from other locals were accepted upon pay- 
ment of a differential fee and monthly dues. After 
applicants were referred to the job by the Employ- 
ment Service, they were sent to officials of the locals 
to be inducted. 
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WYOMING CHALLENGE! 


large communities in which there is a demand tor 
domestics. While it seems apparent that for some 
time at least a shortage will be with us in this field of 
domestic employment, nevertheless an aggressive pro- 
gram of this type will increase the supply of workers, 
and at the same time emphasize the cooperation that 
exists between the public employment service, com- 
munity organizations, and unemployed workers.— 
HELEN Morrison and REBEKAH KENNEDY, Louisiana 
State Employment Service. 


A continuous survey of the State’s labor supply was 
established. Each local office reported its available 
labor supply to Cheyenne every 3 weeks. Before the 
first contractor’s order for men was received, sources 
of supply had been located sufficient to meet all 
anticipated requirements. 

Because labor requirements had been underesti- 
mated, the first supply was quickly exhausted. Reser- 
voirs of other local offices swiftly poured more and 
more men into Cheyenne, until these sources, in turn, 
were depleted. Having anticipated this possibility, 
still further reserves were called upon and cleared from 
Colorado, Montana, South Dakota, and Nebraska. 
The prompt cooperation of these neighboring States, 
arranged for and assured in advance, enabled the 
Cheyenne office to fill 99 percent of all orders within 
48 hours. 

From the start, the Wyoming State Employment 
Service tried to prevent undue volunteer worker mi- 
gration. The Cheyenne office referred to the job 
only those properly registered in its files or those who 
were cleared to it from offices holding its orders. The 
would-be voluntary migrants soon understood this 
policy, quickly spread the word, and the tide of 
migrants subsided. 

The Cheyenne office of the Employment Service was 
staffed with only five people at the start of this emer- 
gency operation. Only four extra clerical workers 
were used, even when the work load reached its 
peak. Other offices over the State met the entire 
heavy clearance problem without extra help. They 
enjoy a rightful pride in the “all-out” extension 
of their efforts to meet an emergency so success 
fully—Tracy SHaw, Director, Wyoming State Em- 
ployment Service. 
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Effects of 
Common-Owner- 


ship Provisions 
> 


REGINA BECKHARDT, 
Bureau of Employment Security 


THE “Crossroads Gas Station” on Route 1 to the 
Southland is typical of many small service stations 
dotting the highways of the country. It takes only 
three men to service the traffic that stops there, but the 
crossroads station is none the less an important link 
in a Jarge corporation’s chain of service. To these 
men individually it is important that they are a link 
in a great chain. Otherwise they would not come 
within the protection of the State’s unemployment 
compensation law. The reason? Theirs is one of the 
States in which coverage under the law extends only 
to employers of eight or more. However, because 
their filling station is one of a State network, these 
three men become part of the force of a large corpora- 
tion employing thousands, and because of a significant 
clause in the unemployment compensation law—the 
common-ownership or control provision—they are 
brought under its coverage. 

What is the common-ownership provision? 

It is one of the measures used by the States for deter- 
mining which employers shall come under the “eight 
or more” provision. Through this provision, com- 
panies employing fewer workers than the number 
specified in the law are made subject to contributions, 
if they are under common ownership or control, 
direct or indirect, and if the total number of individ- 
uals employed by such companies is equal to or greater 
than such statutory minimum. Most of the State 
laws which exclude small firms from coverage have 
incorporated in the definition of a subject employer 
a provision similar to the following: 

*‘Any employing unit which, together with one or more other 


employing units is owned or controlled (by legally enforceable 


means or otherwise) directly or indirectly by the same interests, 
or which owns or controls (by legally enforceable means or 


otherwise) one or more other employing units, and which, if 
treated as a single unit with such other employing units or 
interests, or both, would be an employer under paragraph (1) 
of this subsection.” 
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As the coverage of the State laws is extended to em- 
ployers of one or more workers, the importance of 
this provision disappears. But in States where cover- 
age remains at eight or more, the provision has 
significantly increased the number of workers included 
under the unemployment compensation system; over 
37,000 workers are estimated to have been so in- 
cluded under the laws of seven States. The common- 
control provision has thus reduced considerably the 
harshness of these State laws whose coverage pro- 
visions hinge upon the number of workers employed 
in an establishment. It has also tended to prevent 
evasion of coverage through the device of “splitting” 
of establishments into small units. 

At the present time 25 State laws! include the 
“common-contro]”’ provision in their definition of 
“employer”; 16 of them? cover only employers of 
eight or more persons. One of the remaining States, 
Illinois, covers employers of six or more; four States, 
Connecticut, Louisiana, New Hampshire, and Rhode 
Island, four or more; one State, Arizona, three or 
more; and another State * one or more. 

The common-control clause has given rise to con- 
siderable litigation. Approximately 100 cases involv- 
ing its application have been tried in the courts. 
Many of the firms involved have refused to pay con- 
tributions to the State unemployment compensation 
funds pending a court decision. In general most of 
the cases were decided in favor of the State. How- 
ever, two exceptions to this trend occurred during 
1940 in Georgia* and Indiana. In both of the 
States, the State supreme court has declared the com- 


1 Alaska, Arizona, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Illinois, Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 

2 Alaska, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Maine, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, New Jersey, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 

8 Delaware. The reason for the inclusion of the “common- 
control” provision in the Delaware unemployment compensa- 
tion law, which provides for coverage of firms employing one 
or more, is not very clear. Since, however, the size-of-firm 
provision requires the employment of one or more workers in 
each of 20 weeks, it may be that some additional firms are 
brought under the law because of the ‘“common-control” 
provision. 

4 Independent Gasoline Co. v. Bureau of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion. Georgia Supreme Court. No. 13400. Decided July 9, 
1940. 

5 Benner-Coryell Lumber Co., Inc., v. Indiana Unemplovment Com- 
pensation Board. Indiana Supreme Court. No. 27429. De- 
cided November 8, 1940. 
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mon-control provision to be unreasonable and dis- 
criminatory and in violation of the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution guaranteeing the 
equal protection of the law to all persons. The 
United States Supreme Court has refused the re- 
quested review of the Georgia Supreme Court’s 
ruling, thus permitting the decision of the State court 
to stand. A petition filed before the United States 
Supreme Court asking for review of the Indiana case 
was turned down on a technicality. 

In spite of the Georgia and Indiana decisions, the 
courts of about nine States are still willing to uphold 
the common-ownership or control provisions in State 
laws. Shortly after the Georgia and Indiana deci- 
sions, the Supreme Judicial Court of Maine in the case 
of Maine Unemployment Compensation Commission v. 
Androscoggin, Fr., et al., held that the common-owner- 
ship or control provision in the Maine law was a 
valid enactment and that the State agency had 
properly assessed contributions against an individu- 
ally operated business and one in which the same 
individual owned a majority of the voting stock. 
Similar conclusions concerning the validity of the 
grouping provision were reached by the highest 
courts of Connecticut, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
New Jersey, and Washington, and by appellate courts 
in Illinois, Nebraska, and Texas. 

The controversies constantly arising over this clause 
may have been responsible for the recent trend toward 
its deletion. During 1941 the legislature of four 
States—Colorado, Indiana, Maryland, and North 
Carolina—deleted the provision from their laws.® 
Since the laws of Colorado, Indiana, and North 
Carolina provide for coverage of employers of eight 
or more and the law of Maryland provides for cover- 
age of four or more, there still remains a need for 
retaining the common-control clause in the unem- 
ployment compensation laws of these States. 

Some idea of the effect of deletion or invalidation of 
the clause on workers covered under it may be ob- 


6 Hawaii, Utah, and Washington also deleted the provision 
from their law this year, but in the case of Washington the 
deletion accompanied an extension of coverage from eight or 
more to one or more, and in Hawaii and Utah one or more 
Provision or its equivalent had already been incorporated in 
the law. The Utah statute provides for coverage of firms hav- 
ing a pay roll of $140 in a calendar quarter. 
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tained from a glance at the following table of estimates 
showing the approximate number of firms and 
workers, together with the amount of contributions 
paid into the fund by employers in seven of the more 
controversial States. A total of more than 37,000 
workers would have been excluded from coverage of 
these States, and collections, as of January 1942, would 
have been reduced by approximately $3,700,000. 











Size of | Num- | Number/ Amount of 
State firm ber of of contribu- 
coverage | firms | workers tions 
Connecticut !....}| 4ormore?.| 100 ee 
PIOUIAR 6.6 0 sce x 8ormore..| 180 850 8 $50, 000 
GOGETIR. ....0 006 Sor mere. .j...... 10, 000 750, 000 
Imegiama. .....5. 8ormore..| 475 1, 700 250, 000 
| ee 8ormore..| 157 1, 655 4 21, 800 
New Jersey...... 8 or more. .}2, 140 | 14, 300 | 51, 760, 000 
Washington...... 1 or more 6. |2, 036 8, 600 850, 000 
WOMENS 60 s6 dha dn erewes 5, 088 | 37, 305 | $3, 681, 800 

















1 The ‘common-control provision of the Connecticut law 
did not become operative until July 1939 and, by interpreta- 
tion of the Attorney General, no employers became subject 
under the provision until November 12, 1939. 

2 Changed from 5 or more as of January 1, 1942. 

8 The Camphadiinn decision by the. Florida Supreme Court 
was largely responsibie for the fact that the contribution figure 
was not any higher. This decision, rendered December 15, 
1939, prevented the combining ot certain interests for purposes 
of establishing liability for the years 1937 and 1938. With the 
amending of the common-control provision in 1939, how- 
ever, contributions were collected from such firms for the 
year 1939. 

4 This represents contributions paid by these employers for 
1940 only. 

5 About $1,500,000 of this amount were employers’ contri- 
butions, the remainder representing contributions obtained 
trom workers, since New Jersey requires employee contributions. 

6 Changed from 8 or more as of July 1, 1941. 


Of these seven States, Indiana deleted its provision 
as of January 1, 1941, and Washington deleted its 
provision on July 1, 1941. As previously mentioned, 


' the common-control clause was declared unconstitu- 


tional by both the Georgia and Indiana Supreme 
Courts. 

The incorporation of a provision requiring coverage 
of employers of one or more in the various State un- 
employment compensation laws would eliminate the 
need for the common-control clause. Until such 
amendments are passed, however, this provision will 
continue to have an important function. 
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SEASONAL PROVISION CLARIFIED 


OREGON HIGH COURT SPEAKS 


THE INTERPRETATION of the seasonal provisions in at least 19 State unemployment compensation laws may be affected by a 
recent decision of the Oregon State Supreme Court. 

This decision held that the Oregon Unemployment Compensation Commission had erred in determining that the Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation was a seasonal employer with respect to its logging operations at its Lewis & Clark camp in Clatsop County, Oregon; 
and that unemployment compensation benefits could not, therefore, be denied to the workers engaged in the logging operations. 

This decision rests upon the interpretation of the phrase “‘customarily operates only during a regularly recurring period or periods 
of less than 1 year in length,” and specifically limits the interpretation of “customarily.” Seasonal provisions in 19 State laws used the 
word “customarily” or “customary” in defining employers or industries which can be classified as seasonal and whose employees 
are, therefore, subject to restrictions on their benefit rights. 

The Oregon law, in effect during the years 1938 through 1941, read in part: 

Whenever the Commission finds that on account of seasonal conditions, it is highly impracticable or impossible for the employer to operate for a 
period or periods of 71 year in length and the employer customarily operates only during a regularly recurring period or periods of less than 7 year in length, 
then the rights to benefits shall apply only to the longest seasonal period or periods which are customary in such operation, as determined by the 
Commission. - . 

Under this clause the logging operation of the Lewis & Clark camp (of the Crown Zellerbach Co., Clatsop County, Oregon) was 
first determined to be seasonal since the Commission found that it did not customarily operate during the months of January and 
February of each year. An employee of the camp, who was denied benefits as a result of this determination, petitioned the circuit 
court for relief and, after being turned down, appealed to the State supreme court on the ground that his employer was not a sea- 
sonal employer within the meaning of the law. 

In deciding the appeal the high court considered whether, because of seasonal conditions, the employer ‘“‘customarily operates 
only during a regularly recurring period of less than a year in length”. The court found that the employer had fulfilled some, but not 
all, of the conditions necessary under the statutes to make him a seasonal employer. He had actually ceased to operate during a 
regularly recurring period in January and February; however, it held that this cessation of operation was not customary since it had 
occurred only during about half of the years between 1928-38. In the words of the court, “In order for a practice to be customary 
over a period of years it need not, perhaps, be engaged in in every year, but where it is observed in nearly half the years and abstained 
from during the remaining years, there is no custom one way or the other.” Accordingly, the court held that the employer in ques- 
tion was not a seasonal employer within the meaning of the statute, and benefits to his employees could not be withheld on that 
basis during the months of January and February. 

The court clarified the meaning of the expressions “‘to operate” and “to cease operations,”’ which frequently occur in seasonal provi- 
sions of State unemployment compensation laws, and which give rise to many vexing questions of interpretation. It was pointed out 
that activities incidental to operation, such as repair, maintenance, and construction, are not operations. Thus, with respect to a 
logging camp, tree planting, repairing of a railroad used to transport logs, and similar activities do not constitute “operation.” On 
the other hand, falling, bucking, and cold decking—activities which are integral parts of a logging operation—do constitute “opera- 
tion.” The court said that mere reduction of operation is not cessation of operation, however seasonal and regularly recurring the 
reduction might be. As long as the statute was concerned with operation and the cessation of operation, even a substantial reduction 
would not come within its meaning. 

The court also declared that the Commission’s determination should be based upon the question of operation and not incidental 
considerations such as production. The employer in the present case measured production by the logs delivered to its mill. In some 
months logging operations were carried on and the logs stored rather than delivered to the mill. The court held that in these cases, 
although there was no production, there was operation. 

The court discussed the meaning of the phrase “because of seasonal conditions,” but did not actually rule on the question because 
the shut-downs were not customary. It held that cessation of activity in many of the years was due to seasonal conditions, such as 
heavy rainfall in Clatsop County during the winter months, but felt that in other years cessation had not been due to seasonal con- 
ditions. Labor difficulties were a contributing cause in 1937 and lack of demand for logs at the paper mills a contributing cause in 
1938. Weather conditions were the same in January and February 1937 and 1938 as in other years when the camps were in operation. 
In addition, large production in January and February 1936, because of anticipated labor difficulties, cast grave doubts on the con- 
tention that it was impracticable to operate throughout the year because of seasonal conditions. 
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FARM LABOR 


Wages and Farm 
Labor Supply 


DURING the spring and summer of 1941 there was 
much public concern over actual or impending 
“shortages” of farm labor. Many people feared that 
because farm workers had been attracted to defense 
industries, supplies of farm labor might be reduced to 
the point where crop production would suffer or where 
the economic position of farmers would be in jeopardy. 

What are the facts? 

Reports submitted to the Bureau of Employment 
Security by each of the State employment services 
from January 1, 1941, to August 1, 1941, furnish in- 
formation on farm labor market conditions which 
shed some light on farm labor shortages. 

Reports received during the winter and early spring 
months of 1941 tended to magnify anticipated diffi- 
culties in farm labor recruitment. ‘Acute shortages” 
and “severe stringencies”’ anticipated in early forecasts 
failed to materialize as the farm season progressed. 
In their anxiety to assure themselves an ample labor 
force, farmers generally tended to exaggerate their 
needs. The concern which they expressed was re- 
flected in the reports of Government agencies. 
Publicly expressed concern over prospective farm 
labor shortages has been used as a means of inducing 
such agencies as the State employment services, the 
Department of Agriculture, WPA, CCC, NYA, and 
others to take positive steps to recruit farm labor. 

Nevertheless, the basic conditions of the farm econ- 
omy had not yet been changed by the defense pro- 
gram. Underemployment in agriculture, with man- 
power going to waste during many months of the 
year, persisted. A Nation-wide farm labor “‘shortage”’ 
Which would necessitate the curtailment of crops was 
remote; ample labor was still available for farm work. 
There were indications, however, that by bringing 
increased employment opportunities to particular 
sections of the country, the defense program had 
reduced the number of workers willing to accept farm 
work under existing conditions. 
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SUPPLY BEFORE 


THE WAR 


It is a well-known fact that industrial wages have 
for many years been higher than farm wages. Even 
in normal times there is a tendency for the farm worker 
to move to the city in search of better-paying work. 
Increased employment opportunities created by the 
defense program have helped to make this wage dis- 
parity a powerful force in reducing farm labor sur- 
pluses. Better hours and working conditions give 
industry a further advantage over agriculture in the 
competition for workers. 

Primarily responsible for the general trend of work- 
ers away from farm employment was the low agricul- 
tural wage level. This conclusion is reached in 
nearly all labor market reports from the States. 
Other factors, such as the drafting of single farm hands 
into military service, loca] housing shortage, lack of 
transportation facilities to the job were frequently 
mentioned by the State reports, but were regarded as 
of minor importance in comparison to the wage prob- 
lem. Many local employment offices reported that 
no difficulties were met in filling orders for jobs 
offering the higher wage rates prevailing in some 
areas, but that orders falling below the standard 
could not be filled. Farmers who failed to meet the 
higher wage level were reported unable to obtain 
adequate help. 

Since a reduction in the farm labor supply occurs at 
the present time as a result of increased industrial 
demand at high wage levels, it is clear that an increase 
in farm wages over the prevailing rates established 
during a long period of farm labor surpluses is one of 
the first steps that can be taken toward the retention of 
workers. Wage increases have, in fact, been general 
throughout the country. Reports from State employ- 


_ ment services give numerous examples of increased 


wage rates paid by farmers in order to retain or attract 
labor, and a few instances are noted of farmers offering 
better transportation facilities or money for transporta- 
tion expenses. Wage increases were generally re- 
ported in all except the middle eastern and southern 
cotton areas. 

Nevertheless, these increases have done little to 
narrow the gap between farm and industrial wages. 
Although present farm wages are highest in 11 years, 
industrial wages have also advanced during the same 
period. The net effect of the higher wages has been 
merely to prevent the gap from widening. 

Varied methods of increasing the supply of farm 
woikers were utjlized throughout the country. In 
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some States, forexample, previously imposed standards 
for farm workers were relaxed, and there was a willing- 
ness to employ certain racial groups against whom 
farmers had previously discriminated. Growers in 
California employed Mexican labor to replace native 
agricultural labor. New Jersey reported increased 
use of Negro workers. In some parts of Illinois, 
farmers relaxed their experience requirements but still 
refused to employ Negroes, local relief clients, and 
WPA workers. 

A number of States recruited WPA workers for farm 
jobs. In some localities WPA projects were shut 
down during the period of peak farm activity; in 
others, only able-bodied workers considered capable 
of farm labor were released from WPA rolls. It was 
the general practice in many States to refuse further 
WPA employment to able-bodied workers unwilling 
to accept farm jobs. 

NYA and CCC workers were temporarily released 
for farm labor in a few instances. Massachusetts and 
South Dakota released State highway workers during 
peak farming activity. Efforts to recruit students on 
vacation for seasonal summer employment were 
successful in a great many localities. Eighteen 
States reported active steps on the part of the em- 
ployment service and other interested organizations 
to recruit student labor. Such efforts were par- 
ticularly important throughout the eastern dairy 
area. New Jersey, New York, and Oregon reported 
the extension of the vacation season for those students 
employed on farms. 

A few States, particularly in the Far West, reportea 


MODERN “SMOKE SIGNALS” 


The Navajo Indian Service, using a two-way short wave radio system, cooperated with the Employment 














efforts to recruit women not ordinarily employed on 
farms. 

There is some evidence that efforts on the part of 
public employment agencies and others to organize 
and direct the flow of farm labor have been more 
effective than in previous years. Conferences of 
employment service officials with representatives of 
farmers’ groups, officials of the Department of 
Agriculture, and other agencies, were organized in 
many areas. 

The use of the clearance system was particularly 
effective in those areas depending on outside labor 
supplies to meet a large part of their seasonal require- 
ments. Interstate clearance was extensive in the 
Pacific Coast area and in the Southwest. Clearance 
activities were important in the Dakotas, Colorado, 
Iowa, Nebraska, and Nevada. Workers were also 
referred from Oklahoma and Missouri into Arkansas; 
from Pennsylvania to jobs in New Jersey; from 
North Carolina into Virginia; and from Illinois and 
Indiana into Wisconsin. 

The acute concern over possible labor shortages 
characteristic of the spring months had disappeared 
in practically all areas by late fall and winter. Al- 
though previous large surpluses of agricultural labor 
have been reduced, with curtailments in labor 
supply affecting some areas more heavily than 
others, practically all areas, by making varying 
degrees of adjustment in wage levels, in recruiting 
methods, and in methods of farm _ operation, 
have been able to fulfill all essential production 


tasks. ‘ 





Service in disseminating job information to the tribesmen. Indian Service supervisors, traders, and missionaries 


also cooperated in the recruitment of farm workers. 
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S T R EAM LIN E D 


Uniformity 
Rules 
The Files 


e @ ® By 
M. S. JAMESON, 


Chief File Clerk, New Hampshire State 
Employment Service 


Better methods of filing continue to occupy the attention of 
locai and State offices. Filing, Th: Memory of Your Organization, 
by Maie A. Hardy, Chief, General Files, Social Security Board 
(See Employment Security Review, September, 1941) outlined 
the broad principles of any good filing system. The. article 
below is another contribution to this important problem. 


THE central-control filing system set up by the New 
Hampshire State Employment Service was designed 
to meet the filing needs of local offices on a State-wide 
basis. The centrally-controlled system was deter- 
mined upon because offices are operated under the 
same administrative procedure, and handle and house 
the same typc of correspondence, data, and other 
material. 

How to house records properly has always been a 
moot question. Because records are the nuclei around 
which nearly all functions revolve, the New Hamp- 
shire agency concluded that filing methods should be 
given as much consideration and study as claims- 
taking and interviewing. Subsequent surveys re- 
vealed a lack of uniformity in the systems in use. In 
some cases, because no provision whatever had been 
made for the housing of records, they were frequently 
kept in desk drawers and baskets, and on desk tops, 
the latter being parking places for reports and pamph- 
lets. 

After an exhaustive study of these surveys, the 
central file system and procedures for its operation 
were adopted by the agency. 

Under this system, all records pertinent to the work 
of the local office are housed in a central file, main- 
tained by one clerk and an alternate clerk, under a 
10-caption subject file. In addition to correspond- 
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PROCEDUORE § 


ence, administrative orders and memoranda from 
the central office, this file includes claims data, clear- 
ance, employer orders, applications, Federal data, 
public relation material, and statistical reports. 

The subject file can be expanded with subcaptions, 
or secondary guides, and individual folders, and is 
set up so that should it become necessary later a 
Dewey-Decimal code may be easily applied. The 
State agency sent out procedures for operating the 
files and explained how data should be classified 
according to subject and where it should be filed. 
Directions also included rules for indexing and filing. 

In addition, special forms were provided for ‘‘cross- 
reference” and “charge-out” witn instructions for 
their use. In order to maintain uniformity through- 
out the State, file clerks are not permitted to insert 
new or discard old folders unless permission is obtained 
from the administrative office. 

The principal advantage of the central filing system 
is that it brings together in one file all records of the 
Employment Service and the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Division, with the exception of registration 
cards and claim cards. Moreover, duplication of 
records and separate file units for each function are 
avoided. 

Supervision of the system and provision for transfer 
of records, as well as periodic inspections by a file 
supervisor, insure accuracy, proper maintenance, and 
uniformity of operation. This procedure emphasizes 
the importance of filing in the administrative set-up 
and provides local personnel with an opportunity 
for discussion, instruction, and development. 

The central file system has been in operation in the 
New Hampshire agency for the past year with signal 


. success. In general, it has stimulated the interest of 


clerks in phases of the work which previously were 
unfamiliar to them. They have been encouraged to 
study each function of the office. Moreover, details 
of procedure are more closely adhered to. Formerly 
there was a reluctance on the part of registrars to 
release material to the files but this has been over- 
come as the efficiency of the central file has been 
demonstrated. The time element involved in locating 
records is down to a minimum and material requested 
is rapidly produced. The “hunting” process, which 
previously harassed the entire staff, has been elimi- 
nated. All papers, except “pending” issues, are 
‘on file.” In short, there is a place for everything 
(Continued at bottom of p. 20) 
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The 
Telephone—Ally 
of Good Service 


By 
SARAH ELIZABETH VERNON, 


Junior Interviewer, North Carolina State 
Employment Service, Burlington 


IN A RELATIVELY SMALL employment office, 
where the interviewer is responsible not only for the 
registration, but also for the placement of the appli- 
cant, the telephone may be used very effectively in 
public relations work. Personal contacts and field 
visits should, of course, be made first, and the tele- 
phone used for later contacts. 

Success in using the telephone depends upon the 
approach of an interviewer, his telephone personality, 
the time selected for calling, and the person who is 
called. It is often easier to talk with the “top” man 
on the telephone than it is to see him on a visit, and 
to secure fis cooperation is to gain the cooperation 
of his entire personnel division. Persistent effort is 
often necessary in order to retain the patronage of 
employers, and when field visits are not possible, a 
telephone call will go far towards maintaining coop- 
erative relations. 

When, for example, an interviewer registers an 


INSTRUMENT 


O F GOOD WILL 


applicant who appears especially well qualified for a 
particular position, it is a good idea to telephone the 
prospective employer. Most employers appreciate 
being called about well-qualified workers, especially 
if there is a scarcity of labor in the community. 

Moreover, tactfully soliciting an opening while the 
applicant is at hand may not only render an imme- 
diate service to the employer, but may also lead to his 
use of the employment office at some future date. 
For example, a local box manufacturer was tele- 
phoned from our office recently about a young man 
who seemed to meet the company’s requirements. 
Although the applicant was not hired, this call 
prompted the same employer to telephone back a few 
days later to ask for an artist-stenographer. This was 
one of the most unusual orders the office had ever 
received, but it was filled promptly and successfully. 

The head of a large department chain store stated 
that he was always anxious to improve his personnel, 
and that a telephone call from the Service about a 
qualified applicant was to him evidence of interest in 
his organization. In many other instances, telephone 
calls have resulted in employers giving open orders 
for salespersons, waitresses, and domestic help. 

Small business firms, whose employment procedures 
are not well developed and who receive compara- 
tively few applications, are frequently approached 
by telephone with considerable success. None of 
these calls is made to persuade the employer to sub- 
stitute the Employment Service for his own methods 
of selecting personnel, but rather to supplement them. 
These small firms have expressed their thanks to the 
Service for its interest. 

Other opportunities exist for making telephone 
contacts in the community. Our office has main- 
tained close telephone relationships with our high 
schools and commercial schools and has aided in 








(Continued from p. 19) 

and everything is in its place. Reports and statistica] 
data formerly entombed in supply cabinets, on shelves, 
and in desk drawers, are now properly arranged in 
their special places in the file. The file itself is neat 
and attractive, and guides and folders are clean and 
properly labeled. 

A distinct advantage in this State-wide uniformity 
in filing is that it greatly simplifies personnel problems. 
Since procedures are self-explanatory, new clerks 
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have little difficulty in grasping their essentials. 
Therefore, a change in personnel is not apt to disrupt 
office procedures. Moreover, because all offices 
operate under the same procedure, clerical personnel 
may be readily shifted about if that course should be 
found desirable or necessary. 

The New Hampshire agency in adopting the so- 
called central file system believes that it has taken a 
decided step forward in streamlining its filing opera- 
tion. 
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placing many typists and graduates of business and 


commercial courses. 


The cooperation of other organizations of the local 
community and Government agencies can be en- 
couraged in a similar way. When a certain prescrip- 
tion clerk, who was not a registered druggist, applied 
for employment, the interviewer, feeling that he was a 
qualified person, called every drug store in town 
without any immediate success. A short time later 
one of the druggists who had been called went to the 
State pharmaceutical convention and made some 
contacts in the applicant’s behalf, with the result 
that the prescription clerk was placed in another city. 
Interestingly enough, within a few days another drug 
store manager called for employees. This incjdent 
shows how far-reaching telephone relationships can be. 

It is also a desirable practice to verify referrals and 
follow up placements by telephone. This gives the 
interviewer an opportunity to obtain additional 
information which may result in a more intelligent 
handling of future orders. It also provides a basis 
for better employer relations. The telephone call 
will let the employer know that the Service is inter- 
ested in the applicant’s successful adjustment to the 


This is the fourth of a series of articles on the administrative phase of public relations. 


TELEPHONE PERSONALITY 


job. On the other hand, if the placement has not 
been successful, it may be possible to make an adjust- 
ment before the employer becomes prejudiced against 
the Service. 

Employers and applicants must have confidence in 
the ability of the Service to make suitable placements. 
In order to do this, it is necessary to check references 
of applicants. A personal visit to a former employer 
is not always possible, and the information which the 
interviewer secures on the telephone must suffice. 
Through these calls other persons may become 
patrons of the Service when they realize that an 
intelligent effort is made to check references so that 
only authentic referrals will be made. 

The telephone has come to be as essential to the 
interviewer’s desk as the registration card itself, and 
many employers’ telephone numbers and _ voices 
have become as familiar as certain code numbers in 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. With the mount- 
ing duties of interviewing and scientific referral and 
the lack of time to make field calls, the telephone has 
been a means of maintaining contacts with employers, 
and of increasing their interest in the service which 
an employment office can render. 


Everyone wants to make a pleasing impression upon others—whether over the telephone or in face-to-face meetings. The impres- 
sions we make over the telephone are more important perhaps than most of us realize. A charming smile will often override defects of 
individuality in a personal meeting, but, on the telephone, the smile must be in your voice. Usually an employer gets his first and 
lasting impression of the Employment Service from the PBX operator, or in smaller offices from the person who answers the telephone. 
The telephone voice is, literally, the recepton committee for the office. 

Your only means of making a good impression when using the telephone is a friendly tone of voice, together with a clear and 
correct manner of speaking. In the interest of improving public relations, a few simple rules should be observed: 

1. Answer promptly. You may save important calls. 

2. Avoid the obsolete “Hello” and identify yourself or your department thus: “Mr. Hale speaking’’; ‘Filing Department”; 
“Mr. Smith’s office’’; etc. 

3. Speak directly into the mouthpiece, with your lips not more than half an inch away from the transmitter, and use a normal 
conversational tone of voice. 

4. Leave word with the operator when you are away from the office or when going from one department to another. 

5. If necessary to transfer a call, tell the person waiting that you are having the call transferred and signal the operator by pressing 
the receiver hook, slowly, three or four times. 
6. Give helpful information, whenever you can, to direct an ipquirer to a proper source of information. 


—JOSEPHINE SPITZENGEL, Telephone Operator, Kansas State Employment Service, Topeka. 
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(Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Nov. 24, 1941] 


Tas_e 1.—Continued Claims Received, Weeks Compensated, and Benefits Paid, by State, October 1941 





Continued claims 


Weeks compensated 


Benefits paid 3 

































Type Type of unemployment Type of unemployment 
Social oe | Board 
region an tate Partial 
Number Number Amount 2 : 
os d part- . Partial and . 
Waiting | Compen- Total “ l Partial Total t-total Partial 
peri sable — po only ! — Bows roams A only t 
bined ! 
Ee ET 2,547,673 | 518,470 |2,029,203 |1,991,970 |1,781,110 |210,860 |134,263 |$21,430,134 |$19,911,848 |$1,498,995 | $904,894 
Region I: 
ES SE ee 26,820 4,434 22,386 19,565 16,690 es 875 | 2,785 208 , 582 189,018 19,271 18,572 
| ae Seeee es 15,713 3,277 12,436 12,198 8,746 35452 2,989 87,829 66,363 1,466 18,563 
ee Se aera ae 133,720 } 28,622 05 ,098 118,060 | 106,938 | 11,122 »464 1,181,516 | 1,119,561 60,955 56,735 
New Hampshire. ____....___-- 13,387 f 8,787 8,857 6,799 ,058 1,998 66,483 56,296 10,187 »749 
3 {Sere 27,250 2,795 24,455 24,455 22,334 | 2,121 (4) 259,478 248,226 11,252 (‘) 
eee 1 EELS LIER 3 627 1,719 1,704 1,585 119 83 13,738 13,040 545 300 
egion II: 
. hoy > aa 2 eS 413,279 | 95,523 317,756 | 318,696 | 318,696 () (1) 3,718,007 | 3,718,007 (1) (1) 
egion III: 
gn See ate ee ee ek, 4,634 419 4,215 4,181 2,998 1,183 1,102 37,725 30,222 7,494 6,920 
oo) = aaa 154,246 | 28,717 125,529 115,988 95,335 | 20, 653 20,354 1,311,290 | 1,170,483 139,377 | 136,795 
» pumggperenia Se SE Sk ¥ 63,277 125,532 124,632 124,632 (1) (1) 1,348,424 1,348,424 (1) (') 
egion 
ih Se eee 12,973 2,080 10,893 10,549 10,076 473 91 126,741 121, 440 5,028 925 
SS RSS 33,430 2, 104 31,326 29,930 4,866 | 4,777 339,601 303 ,070 35,301 34,559 
Se eee 54,395 7,206 47,189 45,811 42,346 | 3,465 | 2,864 316,784 302,861 13,679 10,424 
cg 24,1 3,895 20,209 ,101 19,181 920 461 159,275 153,934 5,010 2,152 
2 hen 3 RN cic cumaneoccue 20,231 2,412 17,819 19,049 12,019 | 7,030} 6,919 ~170,999 121,458 49,541 48,820 
egion V: 
EE DOOT OAR: 12,303 1,876 10,427 20,854 17,802 | 3,052 ‘ 150,987 137,563 12,923 5,855 
are, 112,518 19,893 92,625 103 ,138 89,767 | 13,371 | 12,313 1,270,220 1,152,633 117,587 107 ,495 
. =: 1 LEER AAT ERAS, 100,156 | 29,033 71,123 65 , 264 »246 ,018 331 613 ,308 580,551 31,198 21,167 
egion 
eer eee 157,324 | 14,639 | 142,685 144,535 111,306 | 33,229 | 21,533 1,687,274 1,442,798 238 ,438 139,737 
Ree Ree: 58,065 12,576 45,489 45,424 ,960 464 (4) 515,721 "445 366 70,147 4 
. eee EE TNL EB ESS, 25,829 ,» 264 17,565 16,734 13,665 | 3,069 | 2,069 176,090 152, 538 23,552 15,192 
egion : 
pt hon ee ee eR 39,570 | 10,146 29,424 28,799 26,761 2,038 398 209 , 348 197,476 11,791 2,088 
| RRR See 67,441 8,161 59,280 61,715 54,851 ; (4) 583,190 536,290 46,900 4) 
eo ee 47,478 | 14,381 33,097 32,603 31,191 1,412 655 253,231 245,247 7,984 3,992 
OS LES 16, 2,915 13,994 13,292 12,795 497 168 112,385 109,315 3,045 as "010 
SS SS eee 28,835 4,966 23 ,869 20,847 18,937 | 1,910 566 153,716 143 ,674 10,018 2'768 
» Rng oe TE ARES 61,585 4,893 56,692 43 ,393 41,736 1 657 300 372,992 62,244 10,748 1,664 
egion : 
OO Ee eran eae 14,917 5,131 9,786 9,841 8,420 1,421 433 84,875 76,469 8,299 2,448 
| Seer ,095 6,364 25,731 24,934 21,336 | 3,598} 2,189 270,874 240,807 30,067 Po 18,230 
| EERE SR aCe 8,343 2,042 6,301 6,121 = 525 197 54,387 50,567 3,810 1,363 
North Dakota_-.----------_-- 1,756 379 1,377 1,199 1,042 157 79 10,555 9525 1,030 493 
. —— CIR Co cies ecracnicmter 1,853 363 1,490 1,445 1,339 106 (4) 11,661 11,027 634 (4) 
egion IX: 
NE ee re ere, 16,568 2,442 14,126 14,126 13,500 626 204 100,044 96,341 3,703 1,052 
tee Cae 18,771 4,067 14,704 14,695 13,264 1,431 523 146,737 136,349 10,388 3,410 
OS RET, 67,591 20,636 46,955 46,615 36,342 | 10,273 | 9,670 412,670 364,580 47,919 43,106 
. Ny yee Se ae ot 21,148 3,385 17,763 16,039 14,189 | 1,850 130 171,924 158,105 13,819 824 
egion X: 
SE ee oe 84,735 | 20,972 63 ,763 60,804 57,483 3,321 976 605 ,034 577 ,698 26,147 6,993 
0 SNe Paes 4,834 522 4,312 3,939 3,723 216 47 35,935 34,131 1,768 332 
> Bg 3) EES TIRES, 71,112 10,125 60,987 43, 034 37,504 | 5,530 95 334,311 306,73 27; 346 501 
egion 
I sd eccmtaenineeinid 6,948 897 6,051 5,897 5,614 283 18 66,576 64,143 2,433 116 
EET 11,517 2,288 9,229 8,078 ,437 641 275 79,932 73,553 4,850 1,956 
| ER aTeD 3,491 802 2,689 2,983 2,804 179 13 27,314 25,865 1,420 84 
TS eee 8,695 1,958 6,737 6,042 6,042 (1) (1) 63 ,670 63 ,670 (1) (!) 
| ee eee 11,601 823 10,778 10,857 9,958 899 245 137,154 128,388 8,766 1,938 
- remins Wt SETS ERAS 1,779 633 1,146 1,087 95 137 23 14,386 13,01 1,374 149 
egion 
Tee eer 851 | 41,544 | 224,307 | 216,548 184,717 | 31,831 | 17,438 | 3,030,631 2,727 ,668 300 ,427 151,738 
SS ars 3,131 424 2,707 2,30 2,153 14 7 29,624 28,288 aocee 555 
0 ae 10; 598 2,540 8,058 6,615 5,392 1,223 582 81,175 4 467 9,678 3,963 
- OS Sea 22,252 7,214 15,038 15,036 12,309 | 2,727 | 1,641 188, 987 162, "048 26, 939 17,069 
erritories: 
ESE eee ee, 1,222 403 819 737 714 23 10,264 10,008 256 0 
| Re Te one ee 3,515 785 2,730 2,622 1,826 796 789 16,480 13,310 3,149 3,092 






































1 Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by State law in Montana, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
2 Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of unemployment. 
3 Not adjusted for returned and voided benefit checks 
4 Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-total unemployment. 
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TasLe 2.—Summary of Placement Activities, by State, October 1941 
TOTAL 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Nov. 24, 1941] 



























































Complete placements 
Active file as of Oct. 31, 1941 
October 1941 January—October 1941 
Total Total Regular Seaste. Total 
Social Security Board mentary| appli- Percentage change 
region and State place- cations rom— 
Percentage change Percent- ments | received 
rom— Regular age 
. — one p . Number 
" ercen 
— Number jroo Number aan 
Septem- | October ary- Sept. 30,} Oct. 31, 
ber 1941} 1940 October 1941 1940 
1940 
TN ooci eso seteanese 539,001 —1.2 | +32.3 |341,757 |4,591,233 | +51.0 |2,925,479 63.7 |395,570 1,487,603 | 4,241,918] —2.6] 1-83 
Region I: 
Connecticut._..........-- 9,095 —1.3 | +11.5 | 6,223 86,816 | +59.3 62,510 72.0 10 21,192 30,531 | —13.7 —49.5 
ee 5,090 —3.3 |+154.0 | 3,987 39,450 | +103 .3 30,831 78.2 0 11,307 20,634 | +2.2 —21.8 
Massachusetts__.________- 9,328 —9.6 | +58.9 | 7,302 88,747 |+119.0 72,240 81.4 15 56,826 | 125,882 —6.9 —5.8 
New Hampshire........-- 2°312 | —21.3 | +9.4| 1,707| 223273 | +11.7| 17,078| 76.7 33 | 6,704| 10,769] +2.6| —35:3 
Rhode Island___._-.._---- 2,024 —7.0 | +50.5 | 1,641 20,803 |+158.0 17,301 83.2 1 9,090 26,879 | +5.6 ~17.0 
. —— =f 5 EES 1,345 | —19.6 —4.5 769 11,859 | +24.5 6,929 58.4 168 2,693 3996 | +9.1 —50.9 
egion 
. v New York “ERR ee ee 55,555 | —11.4 | +45.9 | 30,868 467,539 | +72.4 265 ,506 56.8 895 169,161 405 ,799 +5.5 —14.6 
n 
Delaware De ede Soawau 1. —23.4 | —21.5 634 15,065 | +26.2 7,575 50.3 49 2,580 6,622 | —4.3 —30.1 
New Jereey...........-... 17,663 | —1.2 | +41.6 | 10,617 | 157,561 | +65.9 98,971 62.8 2 56,149 | 153.783 -—31 —21.2 
sommgevenin ease ie 24,123 —.9 | +43.4 | 17,901 199,137 | +56.4 | 146,985 73.8 | 2,080 | 103,575 | 265,445 —2.5 —14.4 
Region 
+r District of Columbis....... 5,948 | +4.6| +14.9| 2,851] 53,245] +37.2| 24,994] 46.9 4| 12,633] 19,630] +.9| -27.8 
_ SS eee 6,120 —8.4 | +15.9 4,310 61,715 | +58.5 41,312 66.9 67 23,125 29,806 +2.5 —44.1 
North Carolina_.....___-- 13,435 | —12.4 +5.4 9,047 |~ 161, "000 +127.8 132,462 82.3 6,624 32,888 89,749 —.7 +15.1 
S| 10,498 | +3.6] +23.8 | 7,706 109,578 | +91.6 84,139 76.8 142 24,228 47,759 | 8.1 +7.8 
West Virginia_.__._._.__- 5,030 | +5.3 | +31.0 37429 39,563 | +46.1 25,452 64.3 315 14,904 48,948 | —13.3 —19.2 
Region 
ie 4,189 | -3.9| +23.6| 3,058] 39,727| +49.4| 27,284| 68.7] 119| 19,628] 75,344] —5.4| ~16.5 
IIS oo ceeds cause 16,144 +7.1 | +11.4 | 10,521 141,525 | +28.9 94,336 66.6 414 57,625 125,619 +.5 —39.2 
ae, 2 2 eR: 28, 637 —4.1 | +53.2 | 16,674 245,349 | +64.4 141,562 bye i 355 67,091 201,845 -—5.1 —40.2 
Region 
22,527 | +1.2 | +37.6 | 14,334] 213,392 | +59.8| 130,076] 61.0] 1,639] 75,594] 174,365] -7.9] +.6 
“| ees 13,455 —9.0 | +21.6 8,885 127,927 | +62.5 85 ,442 66.8 543 36,737 227,248 +.3 +65.8 
ae iSO eS, 10,253 | —15.0 | +25.6 5,775 98,526 | +45.9 58,295 59.2 396 25,544 72,062 -—1.0 —25.8 
Region 
my Be oe oe eae 6,101 —4.6 | +48.3 | 4,647 55,931 | +28.4 39,073 69.8 551 25 ,034 85,435 —6.8 =9,3 
ai 7,292 | +23.7 —8.6) 5,581 966 | +67.6 46,192 77.0 164 20,942 104,825 —5.6 +41.1 
| es 13,177 | +10.6 | +44.6] 9,738 101,109 | +22.0 68,210 67.5 240 40,677 97,179 +5.0 —33.8 
Mississippi___....-.._---- 7,185 | —28.2 | —17.5 | 5,764 59,445 | +35.8 50,448 84.9 | 1,439 29,445 79,929 | 42.6] +16.6 
South Carolina__.____---- 7,135 —4.3 | +78.0 5,484 74,876 |+150.6 62 ,886 84.0 287 23 ,263 63,655 | +17.1 +59.5 
7 ee eee 11,086 +3.7 | +63.5 8,121 88,250 | +71.7 63 ,949 72.5 |164,914 21,328 123,164 —.1 +17.1 
on : 
es le 10,622 | +6.0| +32.0| 6,515 | 82,335 | +24.8| 45,394] 55.1| 672] 19,047] 54,029] -12.5] -17.5 
Minnesota. ____---.-_---- 10,382 +6.6 | +34.1 4,774 80,277 | +31.0 41,676 51.9 294 29,514 73 ,905 —4.0 —28.2 
OS ae 4,748 —.4 +4.7 2,346 36,041 | +22.4 »794 54.9 231 8,509 43,015 —1.6 +13.4 
North Dakota__.-..-_---- 6,494 —6.8 | +45.7 1,292 44,597 | +21.0 15 ,844 35.5 640 8,116 20,823 —8.7 —7.2 
. Sone | i — oes ahee 2,160 | —11.8 | +7.9 18,449 | +21.1 9,124 49.4 | 2,862 5,378 16,906 | +4.8 —18.0 
egion 
yee es i 9,070 | +14.5 | —26.5 | 7,315 69,164 | +31.6 36,225 52.4 | 14, 854 22,109 95,691 —4.2 | +150.8 
ea ae ais 9,766 | +11.6 | +83.3 | 5,021 73,564 | +77.6 36,522 49.6 508 20,028 60,492 —6.4 | +15.5 
ee: 21,020 | +28.0 |+104.3 | 16,411 151,226 | +90.5 110,550 aca pp 798 52,659 193,212 —3.6 +36.6 
. — et tao ee 5,56 —9.4 | +42.0 ,662 45,211 —9.9 21,535 47.6 9,541 21,469 90,207 | —10.0 +72.3 
egion 
"Louisiana ee See 7,554 | +8.8 | —11.9 | 5,527 62,786 | +62.7 47 ,233 75.2 | 3,063 23,752 | 122,234 —3.9|} +14.2 
New Mexico________----- 5,828 | +45.6 | +40.1 1,435 22,425 | +38.7 11,647 31 8, "059 4,031 25,301 -—1.9 —10.3 
. Big 5 ey 37,763 —5.3 +9.4 | 22, 631 336, '610 | +17.4 188, 954 56.1 {103,897 65, 695 281,019 | —10.6 | +39.4 
on 
rae ee ee eee 2, 414 —3.8| -—6.8] 1,468 25,425 —3.3 14,221 55.9 | 8,494 5,037 15,832 +4.5 —16.6 
OS” TE TS 4,018 | —22.4 | —48.3 2,413 42,237 | —22.5 22,698 53.7 6,217 10,497 42,957 —8.4 —14.3 
i 4, —7.8 | +12.6 4,096 33,065 | +23.6 16,596 50.2 7,021 3,805 19,590 —6.3 (2) 
| RR ereaes 2,945 +4.1 | +29.1 1,799 24,552 | +26.9 16,921 68.9 1,174 5,154 9,240 —7.7 —44.8 
aa 3,927 —1.4 | +97.5 | 1,901 25,395 | +70.9 12,601 49.6 505 10,767 15,219 —6.5 —34.7 
2 Rak, — me 7 ee, BESS eet 1,699 | —31.4 | +23.6 1,018 16,499 | +63.5 12,135 73.5 136 2,150 4,324 | +10.1 —14.4 
egion 
Se ee 47,565 +6.8 | +71.0 | 28,281 | 354,652 | +64.3 | 206,506 58.2 | 16,242 | 131,950 | 282,643 +.4 —24.9 
| EE RE ERE 1,885 | —10.5 | +87.6 1,037 18,333 | +63.4 11,318 61.7 69 34 07 1 3,390 | +14.9 —40.2 
Oe ae 13,031 +9.8 | +97.8 | 9,264 93,614 | +80.3 68, 103 72.7 | 14,870 17; 222 21,370 | +11.4 —33.8 
WEEE: ss ccnn nse <a 7,887 +4.2 | +28.4 4,511 75,134 —4.3 42,666 56.8 | 11,934 24,123 27,225 +2.7 —69.8 
erritories: 
pe ee 932 | —13.5 | +76.2 638 9,313 | +58.7 6,828 73.3 19 1,415 959 | +26.2 —24.9 
ea 1,021 | +25.3 +9.3 909 9,955 | +13.3 8,350 83.9 2,142 3,433 +8.6} —61.0 




















1 Based on comparable data; excludes Idaho 
2 Data not comparable. 
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{Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Nov. 24, 1941] 


TasLe 3.—Summary of Placement Activities, by State, October 1941 








Social Security Board region and State 


Complete placements 





Percentage change from—! 





Total applica- 
tions received 


| Active file as of Oct. 31, 1941 








Percentage change from—! 
































Number } Number 
| September October | Sept. 30, Oct. 31, 
1941 1940 | 1941 1940 
NN sel Sees eee ee a ea ees | 17,893 —1.2 +21.9 48,480 173 ,623 | 2-5. 3—14.7 
Region I: 
RE CREEL TE ae 309 —9.6 —6.1 644 915 —20.8 —67.0 
a ae eh a et ag | 206 +27.2 +123.9 448 947 +11.4 —32.1 

SEE DEE EE LE 242 —26.7 +105.1 1,803 7,700 —17.6 +69.4 
OE See 101 +7.4 +3.1 216 492 +4.9 —20.1 
SS ha RES 50 le | eee 198 762 —10.9 +2.0 
eee PVT a A ithe eee 67 +11.7 —6.9 75 216 —8.9 —65.6 

Region II: 
ee oh ui nicenbameas 1,305 —7.7 +62 .3 2,567 9,994 (4) —26.7 
Region III: | 

Delaware_____- Be ee en ee eee eee eee Ot as) Aare ener 78 231 —18.4 —28.7 
New Jersey__..-.--_- RESO Cee paeeen 346 +3.6 +44.8 1,408 5,045 —2.0 —22.2 
SS ST Se It | 541 —2.2 +23 .3 3,862 10,117 —2.9 —22.0 

Region IV: | 
District of Columbia_.__..............---.-- 203 +6.8 +.5 549 1,000 —1.5 —36.7 
ace ene 191 -1.5 0 762 1,219 —3.8 —42.5 

Se i a ee anne ee 249 —15.0 —14.7 643 2,621 —6.8 +18.3 
i eS A Ae 191 -1.5 —22.4 531 1,007 +6.8 -—11.9 
OS Sea ae eee 111 +5.7 +50.0 483 | 2,435 —11.6 —28.7 

Region V: 

I 93s esl Ae Se iba ek Sed at 110 —14.1 —6.0 573 3,129 —8.6 —21.0 
| SCR! Lar eerie hee 759 +9.7 +33.4 2,588 7,358 +.2 —10.8 
i ESE RS US ier aes 1,243 +6.5 +91.8 2,869 401 —7.6 —49.0 

Region VI 

ye een eee ee ce ee a eer 764 —2.9 +82.8 2,404 7,192 —10.0 —7.6 
| OR SaaS Ta ary SS 356 —11.7 —15.0 1,002 0,068 +1.5 +61.7 
I 350 —16.5 +12.9 975 5,196 —4.6 —21.2 

Region VII: 

IR so ee ee ee eS 114 —20.8 +.9 666 3,391 —11.3 —15.5 
RS I eR SaaS ees 232 +21.5 +12.6 872 5,151 —3.2 +71.9 
RR ag ek ee eo Set se 290 0 +10.7 1,070 3,009 +9.7 -19.7 
Se eee 141 —31.9 —44.9 946 2,704 +6.2 +31.6 
NE EE ee Caer 163 +17.3 +15.6 763 1,733 +30.9 +34.6 
"yee ae ees 178 —57.9 —17.2 600 3,663 +.9 —8.5 

Region VIII: 

Ee es ee 655 +-.8 +15.9 710 2,937 —17.8 —30.8 
OS RES ESE ES 509 +12.1 +69.7 1,371 4,397 —14.3 —28.8 
|_| aa RN eae ieee ae ae 292 —14.4 +55 .3 331 2,230 —1.4 r —3.0 
a ioe 150 —5.7 +25.0 129 888 —5.1 —9.8 
I ne a 99 +30.3 +25 .3 213 1,012 +8.1 —8.1 

Region IX: 
ee ee ee eee 506 +33.5 —14.5 877 4,047 —8.2 +118.8 

a ee 461 +5.5 +106.7 749 3,327 -—9.1 +2.6 
a I i 978 +39.5 +112.6 1,887 7,849 —10.2 +16.1 
ll EAR lel eS cae aaa me 205 —12.0 +3.5 828 5,007 —13.1 +50.6 

Region X: 

SS I eet ed oe a eS 137 —2.1 —45.2 592 3,789 —1.3 +13.9 
io See es 170 +51.8 +63.5 123 1,433 —3.4 —7.6 
ie an Se Pe ea 906 —3.7 —31.2 1,310 7,524 —14.6 +18.2 

Region XI 
a 123 —18.0 —3.9 244 1,016 +3.5 —16.6 
ce 136 —32.0 —50.2 439 1,812 —4.0 —16.1 
SUE tate a | 276 —6.4 —11.8 164 1,164 —9.5 (8) 
SS SSRN Sees ae rae eee 163 +1.9 —10.9 265 625 —7.3 —41.8 
eR eae 137 —7.4 +128 .3 305 553 —1.1 —51.4 
i SR RREE IEE Coa ie ane eee 65 —62.8 +16.1 129 291 +29.3 —7.6 
Region XII: 
i 2,114 +4.4 +41.7 6,067 13,786 +1.2 —39.1 

aa cig 121 +6.1 +13.1 158 214 +41.7 —29.1 
ee i ae 468 +2.0 +27.9 688 1,309 +4.5 —45.8 
Nar hs ed | 313 —6.0 +6.1 1,208 1,559 +3.4 —70.3 

Territories: 
I PE ee ee hy Ee 8 Re er ae 67 |p ee eer ee: | nae ners we eee 
EEE 5S ee eee | ft Ee, | ee, 31 123 —7.5 —67.0 
| 








1 Computed only for States reporting 50 or more in both months. 
2 Based on comparable data; excludes New York. 
§ Based on comparable data; excludes Idaho. 

# Data not reported for September. 

§ Data not comparable. 
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“If we fail we shall be swept aside 
like autumn leaves before a gale.”’ 


IN THE FIELD of unemployment—a field that is 
going to be the most critical of the post-defense period 
—we must prepare quickly, thoroughly, and intelli- 
gently to meet what we believe is going to be the 
supreme crisis of democracy. If our democracy can- 
not meet the vast post-defense problem of unemploy- 
ment, we are headed for economic collapse and 
chaos. . 

What can we do? Should we look upon the Social 
Security Act as passed in 1935 as a static thing— 
permanent and perfect in its original state, or should 
we constantly weigh and appraise it in the light of 
changing events? How can we build the act into a 
fortress against the terrific onslaught of an emergency 
such asour post-defense unemployment problem will be? 

We all remember the confusion and difficulties of 
the depression’s early relief days. Again a crisis con- 
fronts us and if we are to avoid similar confusion in 
the post-defense period, we must plan ahead to meet, 
not alone the expanded problem of unemployment 
insurance, but difficulties not now discernible. 

I think we all agree that unemployment insurance 
can only be one line of defense against unemployment 
crisis, but if we can make this line strong, then we can 
make a real contribution to social progress. If we 


fail to do that, we will be swept aside like autumn leaves 


before a gale. We are—all of us—merely instru- 
ments, and pretty poor instruments, of a social pur- 
pose. If we fumble our part in the readjustments 
from defense to peacetime employment, we shall 
deserve to be swept aside. I’m saying this from the 
heart because I think we must not miss a great oppor- 
tunity for thinking and working together to meet the 
supreme crisis of democracy—the challenge of post- 
defense unemployment. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS 


Here are problems growing out of our present employment 
service program which the Social Security Board and State and’ 
local office personnel all must face: 


1. What should be done to make unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits generally more adequate? 


2. What shouid be done to provide more equitable unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits to multi-State workers? 


3. What should the Federal Government do to strengthen the 
individual] State reserve system? 


4, From what sources should the unemployment compensa- 
tion program be financed? In what amounts? 


5. Should anything be done to eliminate the inequities to 
employers with identical experience under differing experi- 
ence rating? 


6. Should flat-rate reductions be permitted as a substitute or 
in addition to experience rating? If so, under what condi- 
tions? 


7. What should be done to simplify the collection of social 
insurance contributions? (State Unemployment Compen- 
sation agencies collect contributions; so does the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue.) 


8. What should be done (particularly during the present 
national emergency) to simplify administration and 
reduce administrative costs? 


9. What should be done about providing unemployment 
benefits to men who leave the armed forces but are not 
covered by State unemployment compensation laws? 
How should a system for such persons be financed? Admip- 
istered? 


10. What should be done to improve and simplify the adminis- 
tration of employment service work in those labor market 
areas which cut across State lines? 


11. What should be done during this period of national emer- 
gency about employment services which do not render the 
necessary service? 


12. What legislative authority should be given to the Social 
Security Board with regard to the employment service? 
Should the language in the present appropriation bill be 
changed? If so, how? 


—ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER, Chairman, Social Security Board, before a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 


Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agencies. 
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